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CHAPTER I. 


A BAD BEGINNING. 


** Macrimmon shall no more return, 
Qh never, never more return !’’ 


Beulah closes her book and lays it down. 
They have been reading ‘A Princess of Thule,” 
and only finished it as twilight fell and the night 
grew chill, They have gathered close in the 
great bow-window to catch the last rays as the 
day fades out, and now only fitful flashes from 
the hearth light the room. 

“I think it's splendid of Mr. Black to bring. it 
all around so nicely after lots of trouble,” says 
some one out of the gloom, 

“ Trouble is what I iike—especially in stories,”’ 
Beulah affirms decidedly. “I appreciated the 
heart-rending parts, as you called them, I 
always like the shadow on pictures best, and the 
dark side of a mountain or a clump of ghostly 
pines gives me positive delight.” 

Marjory Burns shudders at her friend’s words, 
but Beulah looks up with shining eyes as she 
speaks. It is evident she is sincere. 

“ That is because you are sunny yourself; it is 
the law of opposites.” 

It is a man’s voice from the corner, and Beulah 
glances up quickly to say, “Thank you, Mr. Red- 
furn! That is the only compliment you ever paid 
me, I believe.’’ 

They all laugh at this, for it is generally under- 
stood that Robin Redfurn does not approve of 
gayety nor of girls; and, moreover, that he and 
Miss Beulah are especially averse to each other. 
His grave, dark face—a handsome face in its 
way—draws back into shadow, and he makes no 
further comment on Miss Dumond’s temperament. 

“TI wish I could go to this wonderful Northland 
coast,” Beulah says, as though to herself, after a 
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time. “ Wouldn't it be more lovely than anything 
else in life to sail away and away and away across 
the sea, and by and by to see the warm, green 
lights of Borva, the white beach of Loch Roag 
with the Atlantic swell falling on it, the grays and 
purples of the giant Suainabhal, the sea-pyots 
flying and screaming about the rocks, and to see 
{he old King of Borva coming down on the shore 
to ask me up to luncheon? I should want to go 
to Stornoway, too, and to Oban, and up among 
the Jura hills, and find the rude little hat. that 
smelled of wet wood and peat-ashes, where 
Lavender used to dream of his beautiful Sheila, 
while the dripping rain fell outside, and the 
valleys were hidden in mists.” 

*T should like. nothing in the world better than 
to take you there,”’ says Kenneth Oglee, earnestly, 
from the impulse of the moment, and watching 
the changeful play of her features as she speaks 
the eager words. “I should like ‘to get up a 
party,”’ he adds, more sensibly and yet with less 
enthusiasm, “ and go and find all the wonders of 
sea and sky and land which Black has portrayed 
so vividly, Supposing we go—it would be a 
merry voyage, and it’s the very perfection of 
sailing weather now.” 

* Yes, let’s go!’’ cries Marjory, as gleefully as 
though such a thing were possible. 

“ Will you be one of the party, Redfurn ?” 
Kenneth asks, looking back to the corner. 

“Not I! When I go in search of as much 
grandeur as that, I shall not go with a noisy com- 
pany that would be continually rushing about, 
going into an ecstasy over everything, and ex- 
claiming, ‘How lovely!’ with every other 
breath. No, I'll go by myself, thank you!” 

Beulah smiles, but somewhat pathetically, for 
she knows he mimics her own expression, He 
has often done it before, but it jars upon her 
to-night, and she stirs restlessly and moves away 
from him a little. 

“It is incomprehensible to me,’’ he goes on, 
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ironically, “« how a person’’ (Beulah wonders he 
does not say “girl,” instead of “person;’’ he 
always talks to and of her as a child) “ with any 
sense can be so careless of adjectives. I wonder 
they don’t tire of their own enthusiasm,” 

“ We'll count on youvas one of the party, ahy- 
how, Beulah,” says Kenneth, good-naturedly, 
trying to turn the thoughts of his friend into a 
safer channel. “Of course you’ve nothing to 
hinder ?” 

“Nothing in the world!” she answers, as 
brightly as though those sarcastic words of Robin 
Redfurn’s had not hurt her. “And I think it 
will be perfectly lovely f’ her cheeks flaming up 
as she emphasizes the tabooed words so distinctly. 
** When shall we start ?”’ 

Mr. Redfurn colors hotly, but he is well in 
shadow, and no one sees i, The girl means to 
brave him openly, then, 

“ She is an independent, willful, saucy child,” 
he thinks ; and if his thought had been put into 
words it could hardly add to the “ saucy child’s” 
indignation as she says to Marjory, after the 
gentlemen have left them alone: 

“I dislike him more than any one I ever saw 
in all my life—yes, I think—I—Aate him /”’ 

“You must not say such bad things as that, 
dear; it is very wrong,” Marjory says, reprov- 
ingly, quite startled by the outburst. 

“ But it is true; I do!” 





CHAPTER II. 


“ MARGUERITE !” 

It is on a beautiful day in summer that Beulah 
- Dumond comes out of the house and goes down 
by the sea. She walks briskly along the sands, 
her yellow hair tossed by the wind; her dress 
fluttering in the breeze, but not fettering her free, 
swift step; her hat swinging idly in her hand as 
she races with the breakers. 

«* What a stiff breeze !”” she says aloud, as she 
rounds a jutting point and turns around a moment 
while she “ catches breath.”” “ What fun—” 

She stops short suddenly in her confidences to 
the sea, for the wind bears a sound of some one 
calling. 

“ Marguerite !” 

A man’s voice says it in a tone that cannot be 
mistaken for other than a tender one, and—she 
knows Who it is that calls, No one she has ever 
met has a voice like Kenneth Oglee—frank, ring- 
ing, full and strong. But who is “ Marguerite ?” 
There is no such one on all the coast; Miss Du- 
mond knows everybody along shore, And no 
one can have come down to Tempest-by-the-sea 
without her knowledge. She has not a thought 
of eaves-dropping, and yet she can but wait and 
listen for the answer. To whom can Kenneth be 
talking in this lonely spot ? 





“ Marguerite !”’ the voice calls again, and this 
time there is a reply. 

“ Yes, I am coming !” 

It is a girlish voice,- pure and sweet—and Beu- 
lah recognizes that, too. She does nat need to see 
a pale eval face with light curls lying about it, 
and a childish figure in @ gray dress with blue 
knots adorning it, to know ‘that it is Margaret, 
old Timms’ young daughter. Timms is the Du- 
mond coachman, and has been in their service 
for years; Mrs. Timms is the housekeeper; and 
baby Margaret was born in their house—a shy, 
gentle little lass, whom nobody ever thought of 
nicknaming Margy or Maggie, much less “ Mar- 
guerite.” Yet-here is this gallant young knight, 
who has come down to Tempest-by-the-sea for a 
four months’ holiday, with no end of style and 
fortune, addressing petite Miss Timms as though 
he were her adorer. 

Beulah waits to hear no more, . Her sense of 
right will not allow her to listen to a conversation 
intended for other ears ;. but her walk is spoiled. 
She has started for a race to the light-house, 
laughingly promising papa to be home in fifteen 
minutes by his watch. But now she cannot go 
on, She feels a delicacy about passing Mr. 
Oglee and Margaret; and she is likewise very 
indignant to think she may have discovered a 
flaw in what has seemed to her almost perfection. 
Retracing her steps slowly, she is startled to find 
herself face to face with Mr. Redfurn. 

“ Have you lost anything ?” he asks somewhat 
anxiously, as he sees her downcast face and slow 
step. 

“Yes.” 
to smile. 

“Can I help you find it?” 
walk with her. 

‘No, no! You cannot be of any use. Please 
goon!” And then she recollects the two around 
the point. He must not see them, or he will 
guess what has disturbed her. “ Or, if you will, 
you may come with me.” It is an abrupt change, 
but she hopes he will not mind it. He meust be 
stopped from going on. 

“You are more contrary than usual,” he says, 
with one of his hot blushes coming into his face. 
« First you tell me pointedly you do not want my 
company; then you ask me to come, Which 
shall I believe? Can you answer me honestly 
once in your life ?” 

She glances at him, and sees that his temper is 
much ruffled. 

“You like cool, calm, collected, uncontra- 
dictory people,” she says loftily, “and you know 
I cannot be such; I shall not even try. Why, [ 
had as soon be an iceberg out there in the At- 
lantic as one of those beings who could not 
change their own mind!” pointing her finger 
with scorn somewhere out at sea, where the imag- 
inary iceberg was supposed to be floating, 


She looks up at him bravely, trying 
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“You might better be one! You could not 
make one as uncomfortable !” he retorts hotly. 

“ What do you mean by that ?’”’ she questions, 
sharply: but he has turned away his head. “I 
will not annoy you by even speaking to you,”’ she 
continues, “if you will only let me alone.” 

He turns te go on, and again she recollects, 

“I beg your pardon!” she cries, quite humbly, 
changing moods again. “I did not mean it—no, I 
did not! And I want to talk to you very much.” 

For once the hot flush dies out of his face, and 
he smiles as though humoring a child. But she 
does not see the smile. She puts her hand on 
his arm, and asks him, with an abruptness that 
startles him: “Tell me, is your friend a good 
man? I want to know.’”’ Then he looks down, 
and sees that her lips are quivering. 

That simple sign of emotion conquers him im- 
mediately. He draws her hand through his arm 
and says—still with the air of one speaking to a 
wayward child, but a tender, manly air—“I do 
not know why you ask, but I see you are sincere, 
and I will answer you sincerely; I think he is a 
very good man.” 

* And I would be wrong to doubt him?” Her 
look is intent. 

“ It seems to me you would be wrong to doubt 
him without some good cause. I do not doubt 
him myself. If I knew why you asked—” 

* Bat you cannot know.” She drops her hand 
from his arm, and looks up, smiling brightly. 
** No, you cannot know now orever; I shall not 
change in that. But you have helped me much. 
I thank you.” 

She does not thiak how much more importance 
he may attach to her words than is really due 
them. But she walks home by his side, and 
although she does not put her hand through his 
arm. again, she is bright and talkative. 

**T thought you told me you had lost some- 
thing, when I met you,” he suggests, at the door. 

“I thought I had, but I changed my mind; or 
rather, / found it after I talked with you,” she 
answers, happily. 

And he goes back along the beach, thinking, 
“ Miss Dumond must be in love with Ken, and 
they have had a quarrel.” Then he sighs, and 
directly afterwards he falls to wondering what his 
sigh was for, 


CHAPTER III. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 

“ Margaret !” 

It is Beulah who calls this time, and she is 
swinging indolently in her hammock, with Robin 
Redfurn reading to himself in the hall doorway, 
and Kenneth Oglee reading to her by her side. 
She can look directly into his face as she swings 
there, and she makes a swift resolve. It issuch a 





sunny, open face—could Kenneth be guilty of 
any misdemeanor? She will test him. 

Margaret comes to the door of the dining-room 
—a petite maid in the gray dress with blue bows, 
with soft curls clinging about the oval face. The 
curls are damp and freshly brushed, the blue 
knots have been turned and re-tied, the blue eyes 
seem brighter than usual to Beulah’s searching 
gaze. 

“ Will you bring us the lemonade tray, Marga 
ret? Three glasses, and ice it well.’ 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

In a few minutes Margaret re-appears. Ken- 
neth lays down his book and springs up to relieve 
her of the tray. His eyés do not meet hers; he 
takes no more notice of her than of the most 
menial servant about the place ; he does not even 
say “ Thank you,” as is usual with him, but his 
hand rests lightly on hers as he takes the tray. 
Beulah sees that, and sees, too, the pink blush 
that comes into Margaret’s cheeks as she runs 
back to the dining-room, : 

** Yes, I was not mistaken,” she thinks, And 
then she serves the lemonade, sitting up in her 
hammock with shining eyes and wind-blown hair, 
and a sparkle about her that neither of the men 
have ever seen before. 

“« How I should detest to be named Margaret,” 
she says carelessly, setting down her glass and 
leaning back among the hammock-cushions. 
Kenneth is still opposite her, smiling at something 
she has been saying. “I should expect to be 
called Maggie—only think of the commonplace- 
ness of it!—though to be sure I might be Mar- 
guerite, if I was tall and fair and queenly, with 
dark hair and luminous dark eyes; 1 always im- 
agined Marguerites were that.; What do you 
think, Mr. Redfurn ?” but she is looking at Ken- 
neth. ? 

“What do I think ?” asks Robin, rousing him- 
self out of a study and taking his eyes’ off her face 
for a minute, as if to collect his thoughts. (He 
is not aware how intently he has been staring at 
her.) ‘“ What dolthink? Oh,I think,” with 
a laugh, ‘‘that you look very comfortable there 
among your pillows, and shouldn't vex one with 
questions.” 

She does not even heed his random answer, 
and never knows but his opiniom of “ Mar- 
guerite’’ coincides with hers, for she is watching 
Kenneth, At her first mention of “ Margaret,”’ 
he looks up, surprised into something-like a be- 
trayal, she thinks, But when she utters “ Mar- 
guerite”’ so distinctly, with her eyes on his face, 
the color surges over it and an angry light shines 
in his eyes. It is only for an instant; then he 
cools down, and says, trying hard to laugh, 
“ Marguerite? Yes, that means a pearl; does it 
not? Of course, she ought to be a very pearl 
among women, who bears that name, But to my 
taste Beulah is better. Now what do you say to 
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a race down the sands fora change? See, the 
sun has gone down and ‘he wind has come up, 
and it is much cooler. We haven’t done any- 
thing all day. What do you say, Miss Dumond ? 
What say you, Robin ?” 

“I am going to write some letters,” says 
Robin, testily, “ and I don’t want to be bothered.”’ 
He has seen the intentness with which Beulah 
has been regarding his friend, and it confirms his 
opinion of the other day. ‘* Yes, she is in love 
with him,” is his comment, “ very much in love 
with him.” 

But why does the knowledge of it make him 
cross ? 

“I don’t care to go,” Beulah answers, warning 
over in her hammock and settling herself to rest 
among the cushions, “TI have done all I can do 
in one day.” 


“Hear her talk!’ Kenneth laughs. “ One 
would think you were working for wages. Now 


what have you done to-day, I should like to 
know ?” 

“I have been trying an experiment,” is her 
only answer. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MAKING THEIR PEACE, 

Robin Redfurn has said he was going to write 
letters ; but he does not go, Beulah wonders at 
it, and then, after Kenneth léaves for his race 
alone on the beach, she hides her face in the 
cushions, and there are tears in her eyes. She 
thinks Robin will not know, but he does, 

“ Beulah,” he says at last, wistfully, “ have you 
and Kenneth quarreled ?” 

“Quarreled? Oh, no!’ She forgets to be 
vexed with him, and iooks up through moistened 
lashes. 

“ Then why do you watch him so suspiciously ?” 

His voice sounds very tender to Beulah, and 
before she thinks that she dislikes this man 
more than any one she has ever seen in all her 
life, she is saying : “ It is such a little thing, and 
you would laugh at me if you knew.” 

“ Try, and see if I would,” he pleads. 

She looks undecided ; but soon she sits up and 
laughs. The laugh shakes the tear-drops away 
and brings back her color. “I am making 
mountains out of mole-hills, It is-really nothing 
—nothing at all to tell, But you are very kind, 
and I thank you. /f I wanted to tell any one, I 
should tell you.” 

She expects him to go away, hurt at her refusal; 
but he does not. Indeed, he seems rather relieved 
that he has no confidence to weigh down his 
spirits, and he commences laughing and jesting in 
the liveliest manner—something Miss. Dumond 
has never‘known to occur before since he has 
been with them, An hour later, Kenneth, com- 





ing back, finds them apparently much absorbed 
in each other's society. 

“ Well, this is cool !” he ejaculated, 
are your letters ?”’ 

“ T decided not to writc them,’’ Robin answers, 
indifferently. “Miss Beulah and I have been 
discussing the route to the Jura hills.” 

* And could you agree ?” 

« Perfectly.” 

“Then it’s the first time.” He looks sur- 
prised, and vexed as well. “Wien are you 
going ?” 

“ Kenneth !” Beulah calls, aiming one of the 
hammock-cushions at him, “don’t disturb Mr. 
Redfurn’s temper! It is lovely now; but you 
know how he abhors noisy people when he 
travels, He always goes by himself. It was for 
you we were studying up the route.” She looks 
at Robin to see how he takes her ridicule at his 
expense, and he is not disapproving in the least. 

* Seeing you are both so amiable to-night,” 
Kenneth says, “I have a subject to introduce. 
How long have we been here, Redfurn?” 

“ How long? One—two—three months, and 
a half.” 

“Our time is almost. up.” 

“ Four months is but a little while,” interposes 
Beulah. “Can’t you stay four more? You have 
never seen Tempest-by-the-sea in the autumn,” 

“TI should like it, but letters would Aave to be 
answered then. I should have to take the time 
for writing them, whether I wanted to or not. I 
think it would be better for me to go back.” He 
is studying her face in the twilight. Would she 
really like them to stay? Of course Kenneth 
would be welcome. 

«I don’t want to stay,” is Kenneth’s answer, 
“for Beulah is coming up to the city. Her father 
told me so to-day.” 

“ [—up to the city ?”” She is out of her ham- 
mock, standing with flushed, eager face, regard- 
ing him wonderingly. 

“ Certainly! Why not? You were never in 
the city in your life. It is time you went.” 

Robin Redfurn is watching her curiously. 
* Do you not wish to go ?” he asks. 

* Do I ?—do I not?—I de not know.” Her 
color is coming and going. ‘“ No; I was never 
there, as you say, Kenneth; papa said I was too 
young to go alone. And now—I am not too 
young, perhaps, now ; but I do not think I should 
like to go alone—not even with papa. I should 
not always know what was best to do. O, if I 
only had my mother now!” 

It touches Robin’s heart, that piteous wish for 
a mother’s care; but Kenneth only laughs at her 
words. 

“ You will not be alone more than we can 
avoid,” he promises gallantly. “ Redfurn and I 
will be at your service whenever you will com- 
mand. We'll show you no end of charming 
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sights—take you to see all the lions—as you have 
done by us while here.” 

** OQ, this is different,’ she says, and she says it 
sadly for a young girl looking out to her first visit 
to a great city. ‘‘ Here I am at home, and every- 
thing is dear and familiar to me. I know what 
I am talking about when I have the sea, and the 
long white beach, and the light-house, and the 
pines near; but in the city all will be strange. I 
do not belong to your world, and I think papa 
would do better to leave me kere. Here I shall 
always be happy,” forgetting that she has been 
shedding tears but a little while ago. 

“ Now you must not feel that way,” Kenneth 
chimes in. “ You who were talking of going off 
to lunch with the King of Borva, to be afraid of 
going up to your nearest city.” 

But Robin does not laugh at her. He holds 
out his hand instead, *“ 1 know it will be strange 
to you at first,’ he says, kindly, “ but our world 
is not so very different after all, and, when once 
in it, you may say as we did that first day at your 
light-house, ‘How beautiful everything is! I 
wish this were to be home always.’ Will you 
trust us for your liking it?” 

She lays her hand in his now, and it is very 
evident they have made their peace. 


CHAPTER V. 


LOVE IN A MIST, 


“We're going home to-morrow,” says Ken, 
regretfully. ‘I don’t see, Redfurn, how you can 
sit there and read that newspaper so absorbedly. 
Here it is coming to be the most perfect weather 
at Tempest-by-the-sea, and we sha’n’t be here to 
enjoy it.” 

Mr, Redfurn shrugs his shoulders, and says, 
without looking up, “ lt’s always so; no spot on 
earth is quite as perfect as the one you are about 
to tear yourself away from,” 

“Don’t be cross! You know yourself that we 
have had a happy time here. Mr. Dumond 
couldn’t be excelled as a host.’’ 

“Nor his daughter as a hostess. Come, come! 
vou may as well be frank with me. Was there 
ever a lady fair whocould compare ?—and so on, 
and so on? It’s the same old story, ever new— 
and ever true, for the time being.” 

** You're out of sorts this morning.” 

Kenneth gets up and goes to the window. He 
knows his friend’s words are true, but he is in 
earnest now, so he thinks. He is apt to fall in 
love with faces new and pretty, and he cannot 
help confiding the story of his loves to his best 
friend. But now—now he cannot bear that he 
should be suspected of not being serious. 

* Do you think I could do better than to ad- 
mire Miss Dumond ?”’ he asks, hesitatingly, but 





still in that frank, confiding tone ef his. “ Do 
you think I could, Redfurn ?” 

“ Now, see here, Ken!” Mr. Redfurn lays 
down his paper, and gets up and looks at the 
young man for a full minute; then he sits down 
again, and puts his elbows upon the table and his 
chin in his palms, and regards him for another 
minute, At the end of that time he says, speak- 
ing slowly and trying to keep his temper well in 
hand: “ What are you hinting at now? Do you 
mean to fall in love with this young lady ?” 

“ How abrupt you are!” Kenneth looks like 
a froward child under penance for refusing to say 
its catechism. ‘I migit decline to answer such 
pointed questions.”’ 

“ You might, but you won't. 
me your.affairs.”’ 

“I know it.”” His aggrieved look fades out, 
and he comes and sits down by Robin’s chair. 
“ | had not put it into words as you have done,” 
he confesses, looking now more like a bashful 
boy owning to his first love-making. “ But I do 
think I feel differently toward Beulah than I did 
toward Honora Flyaway, or Miss Martingale.” 

“Or Sally Curtis, or Vinnie Balch, or Dora 
Marcy, or Nelly Kirk, or—” 

“ Don’t enumerate!’ Kenneth interrupts, with 
cheeks aflame. “I know I’m silly in falling in 
—in admiring so many girls in succession; but I 
can’t help it. You are different. I don’t believe 
you will ever fall in love, Robin; but if you do, 
you'll do it so thoroughly that you won’t fall out 
till the end of time. But about Beulah—don’t 
you think I’d do as well to marry her and settle 
down, and give up flirting?” He asks this very 
sincerely. 

Mr. Redfurn takes some time for reflection. 
“I won’t say I think it would be a bad thing,” 
he admits at last. “I believe she would keep 
you straight if anybody could. But what does 
she say to such a responsibility ?”” 

“O, I haven’t mentioned the subject to her,” 
he answers, frankly, as though such a proceeding 
were of minor importance. “It would be a fine 
thing for her, of course. I’ve a good position in 
society, some money, and pienty of tip-top friends. 
And | flatter myself I’m not bad looking, by any 
means. Now am I, Robin? Such things always 
win with girls. And you advise me to take her?” 

“{ advise nothing of the kind!” Mr, Red- 
furn’s temper is like a barometer—it rises or falls 
at the slightest change in the atmosphere. ‘ You 
need not come and unfold your plans to me until 
you have the young lady’s permission to discuss 
them. If there is anything I advise, it is that you 
do not take it for granted that every young lady 
you meet is ready to fall in love with you at sight, 
simply because some you have known were fool- 
ish enough to do it. Ten chances to one, Miss 
Dumond will refuse you.” 

He walks out of the room with a lofty air 
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Kenneth has never seen him attempt before, and 
leaves that young gentleman quite crestfallen. 
The assuming young lover had expected confi- 
dence in return for confidence, and hearty con- 
gratulations in approval of his choice; and he is 
therefore much surprised at the unexpected turn 
affairs have taken. He would have wondered 
still more at his friend’s strange mood, if he had 
heard him saying to himself as he strode down 
toward the rocks, “Of course she’ll have him. 
Such things win, as Ken says.”’ 

Kenneth does not follow after Mr. Redfurn, 
Instead, he saunters off in an opposite direction, 
and he has his reward presently. He sees Beu- 
lah a little in advance of him, trying to teach 
Bruin to caress her without planting his wet feet 
on her dress at every salute. Kenneth quickens 
his pace and soon comes up with her. 

“I hope I’m not intruding, but I should very 
much like to be allowed to share your walk,’”’ he 
says, humbly for one so self-assured a little while 
ago. 

“Intruding!”’ Her sunny face shows him that 
he is no intruder, and Bruin apparently under- 
stands that his mistress has a more agreeable com- 
panion, for he trots on in advance of the two 
loitering along side by side. It is such a beauti- 
ful day that they walk on and on, not thinking of 
distance, recalling metmories of the spots they 
have visited all along the shore during the brief, 
happy summer, 

“ It will be ended so soon,”’ Beulah says, as if 
wishing summer days might last forever. ‘* Tem- 
pest-by-the-sea gets very dull in winter.” 

“ But you will not be here then,” he interposes, 
eagerly. “ You are going up to the city, you 
know, and you will not find any dullness there.”’ 

‘* One cannot be so sure of that,” she answers, 
although she does not look very suspicious of 
finding the dullness; for now that it is fully de- 
cided upon, she begins to enter heartily into the 
planning for her first entrance into society. 

“ And you will have no time to miss us,”’ Ken- 
neth goes on, “ for you'll be so busy getting your 
finery ready to create a sensation.” 

“Don't laugh at me!” she replies, a trifle 
indignant at his suggestion. “I haven’t a wish 
to create a sensation, as you call it. I had as 
lief go up there in my blue boating-suit as in all 
the fineries; but then I know it wouldn’t be 
proper. I am sure I should have just as good a 
time, as faras Iam concerned. But Miss Moxie’s 
coming next week to fix me up.’’ (Miss Moxie 
is the dressmaker her great-aunt Pargiter is going 
to send down from the city to superintend the 
wardrobe. ) ’ 

“ And she will know how to put on no end of 
furbelows —isn’t that what you call them?—I 
hope ; such things as all the city girls wear—and 
they’re vastly becoming. You haven't any idea 
what nice girls we have up there. I'll introduce 





you to all my friends—there must be five hundred 
of them at least, although I haven’t counted them 
lately. Anyhow, there are more than I know 
how to get along with sometimes.” He laughs, 
good-naturedly. 

“ Then you oughtn’t to make new ones,”’ she 
says ; and somehow she does not say it as brightly 
as usual. 

“Then I owght—when they’re a great deal 
nicer than any I ever knew before.” 

His words are very emphatic, and she colors 
under his earnest tone and look. She turns her 
eyes quickly from his face, and as she does so, she 
sees that in the lowering sky which alarms her. 

“I think—yes, I think we must go directly 
home,” the says, abruptly. ‘It is coming up a 
storm right away. I wonder I did not notice it 
before.” 

They turn about and retrace their steps over 
the sand. The air blows chill in their faces, the 
clouds hang low and thick and black, there is a 
sound of muttering thunder, 

“How could I have been so careless ?’’—she 
wonders as they hurry on. 

“ Are you afraid ?” he asks as they rush along 
breathlessly. “If I could only put you in some 
sheltered place!” for already the big drops are 
beginning to fall. 

She laughs out merrily. “Afraid? I—who 
have lived all my life by the sea? No, I am not 
afraid,” 

“But you will get thoroughly wet before we 
reach home, even at this swift pace.”” They are 
almost running now, and the drops come pelting 
thicker and faster. 

“And do you think I fear a wetting?” How 
merry her voice is, and how her eyes sparkle as 
the drops dash into her face! He thinks he 
never saw her more lovely, and, even as he runs, 
with his own eyes half blinded by the pelting 
storm, with his teeth chattering from the sudden 
chill, and with the rain-drops beating a ceaseless 
tattoo on his hat—he thinks that it would be bliss 
to stop in the face of all this wild ocean hurri- 
cane, to, go down on his knees in the wet sand, 
and to tell her ardently he -was very much in 
love with her, and was ready to brave all sorts 
of dangers and hardships if she would only con- 
sent to be his own. Of course she would con- 
sent, and then—it would be sweet indeed to 
snatch one kiss from those wet, red lips, over 
which the laughter slips in such merry trills 
as she trips along in a real abandon of delight! 
He is prevented from doing any such absurdly 
romantic thing, bya blinding lightning flash and a 
peal of thunder that seems to shake the very rocks. 

“It is a wild storm,” she says, serenely. “I 
only hope there are no ships out at the mercy of 
the winds. We are safe enough on shore, but 
the poor sailors will be sorry to see a storm like 
this.”’ 
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“One would think the tempest was your native 
element,” he says, wondering to see her so un- 
moved. ‘ But you are risking a fearful cold.” 

«“ O, I never take cold,” she answers fearlessly. 
“T am well protected; how could 1?” and she 
lays hold of the wet folds of her heavy dress, as 
though finding positive delight in their clinging 
touch. 

« Well, I for one must say I am not sorry to 
see the house in sight,” he assures her with a 
“The sea would be a horrid 
Its roar nearly 


sense of relief, 
companion in bad weather. 
deafens me now.” 

“ And I love it so!” she cries, with as much 
enthusiasm as a girl with a rain-washed face, 
damp hair, a hat hanging limp, and a clinging 
dress, could be expected to manifest. 

“But you will love the city better!” he tells 
her hopefully, speaking between fitful dashes of 
rain, and raising his voice to make himself heard 
above the roar of the sea. He might add more, 
but it is a trying time in which to grow senti- 
mental ; but his face expresses all that words fail 
to convey, and she dares not laugh when he 
seems so in earnest. 

She does laugh a moment however, later 
although not at him, There stands Mr. Redfurn, 
sheltered by a huge umbrella, with another one 
under his arm. He has come out to meet them, 
hurried and anxious as to their whereabouts until 
he sees them coming ‘oward him at such frantic 
speed, Ken shouting out his words as though 
trying to drown old ocean’s heavy bass, she look- 
ing like a child dancing along from pure delight, 
in spite of her dripping garments. 

* You look as though you had been enjoying 
yourself,” he says, tucking her wet hand through 
his arm and turning back, after proffering Ken- 
neth the dry umbrella—an offer which that 
thankless young gentleman laughs to scorn in his 
present soaked condition. 

“T have., O, isn’t it lovely ?” And she clasps 
her other hand over his arm so innocently and 
looks up in his face so radiantly, that he cannot 
refrain from saying cordially: “The loveliest 
thing I ever saw!’ But whether he refers to the 
storm or to her face, he does not say. 

Owing to Beulah’s gay spirits, they are all in 
good humor when they reach the house, and papa 
Dumond comes to meet them. 

“You have brought me a water-sprite, I see,” 
he exclaims, holding up his hands in pretended 
dismay, but failing in his effort to look much 
shocked. He has seen too many such water- 
sprites to be taken by surprise. ‘Or is it a mer- 
maiden who came up on the shore to comb out 
her locks? They look as though such an opera- 
tion would improve them.”’ 

“* Papa !”’ she cries, reprovingly. 

“It is a wild sea-bird I found on the beach.” 
It is Robin who speaks. “ But it isa bird that 
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loves the storm, and I expect to see it spread its 
wings and fly away when the sun shines again.” 

“T hope it will fly cityward, if it does,” Ken- 
neth puts in.  We’ll have it tamed and kept for 
its beauty and its song.” 

“A sea-bird would pine itself to death under 
such treatment !”’ she retorts, brusquely. ‘ Here, 
Mrs. Timms! Be kind enough to wrap this 
young gentleman up in hot flanne!s, and put him 
before the fire; I’m going to run down to the 
shore and let Bruin have a bath. Only see how 
he’s splashed—poor fellow !” 

Mr. Dumond laughs, “ You'll never see that 
sea-bird tamed,” he asserts, proudly. 

“Thank you, papa!” she says, sweetly, giving 
him a kiss on his wrinkled cheek that either of 
the young men would have risked more than that 
white-capped storm to gain. 





CHAPTER VI. 





THE SEA-BIRD’S FLIGHT. 5 


«She will be too lovely!” cries Mrs. Timm: 
ecstatically, clasping her hands in a tragic way for’ 
so pudgy a person. “She will be bringing off all 
the young men’s hearts with her when she comes 
home again to the old house.” 

“You will spoil me, Mrs. Timms!” laughingly 
protests Beulah, revolving before the long glass, 
a radiant vision of youthful beauty in the filmy 
robes that are to be worn on state occasions when 
she gets away to the city. “ You all do your best 
to spoil me, and if I hadn’t been born with a good 
fund of natural perverseness, I would have been 
ruined long ago by your flattery. Now tell me, 
Marjory, do you like my roses full blown for 
looping these laces ; or are buds better?”’ She is 
still revolving. 

Marjory turns her head to this side, then to 
that, and says, with the air of one giving a valua- 
ble bit of advice which is so rare that it must be 
used sparingly, ‘“ Half-biown, dear!” 

“Keep to your rosebuds yet, little girl,” adds 
Mr. Dumond, who has come upstairs while they 
are planning, and stops at the sewing-room-door 
to take a peep at his pretty daughter. “ Only the 
half-opened ones with the dew still upon them for 
such as you. Keep the buds of innocent girlish 
fancy in your heart, too, and don’t let the city air 
open the closed leaves too soon. All our roses 
fall in time, but yours should last a great many 
years yet.” 

“How serious you are, papa!’”’ she cries, 
putting her arms about his neck and hugging him 
as lovingly as though Mrs. Timms was not calling 
out to her, “Take care! you'll crush your 
sleeves!” and Marjory holding up a warning 
finger as she cautions, “ You're taking the fluting 
out of those lovely ruffles, dear!” 

“ Ruffles that a body can’t hug a body in!” she 
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exclaims, dancing’ backward a step or two and 
surveying the dainty flutings in comical dismay. 
«« Whatever shall I do in such a gown as this ?” 

“You couldn’t run along the beach in it and 
get caught in ocean storms, and come out as 
bright as a dollar, that’s certain,” says papa, re- 
garding it with something of awe as being fear- 
fully and wonderfully made; but pleased, never- 
theless, to see his dear little Beulah capable of 
being transformed into a stylish young lady when 
occasion demands, 

“I wonder what Mr. Kenneth will say to you 
now ?”’ good Mrs. Timms, feeling an almost 
motherly pride in sending her charge out so be- 
witchingly adorned. Mrs. Timms never approved 
of the rough-and-ready toilets Beulah would 
persist in wearing on the seashore; and now she 
sees her for the first time in what seems to her 
the true and fitting garb of one young and beau- 
tiful, and evidently born to be a lady. 

“Mr. Kenneth! As though he would care !” 
laughs the girl, with a tinge of rose-color in her 
cheeks. ‘*Do you imagine he never saw good 
clothes before, to be taken with the wonderful 
make and finish of mine? If I see Mr. Ken- 
neth at all, I shall consider myself fortunate, 
when he has more lady friends now in the city 
than he knows how to amuse. He told me so 
himself,” 

But a pleased light shines in her eyes, and it is 
plain to be seen she is hoping that Mr. Kenneth 
will like her first party dress. 

“And Mr, Redfurn—of course he will pass 
judgment upon you at once when you come out 
in your new guise. What a critic you'll have in 
him!’ Marjory clasps her hands in anticipation 
of the ‘‘scene’’ there will be when his grave eyes 
rest upon such a bewilderment of ruchings and 
puffings, “I would just like to be a mouse in 
the wall, then,” she says. “ There’s nothing 
tame when you two get into discussion, and it’s 
such fun to listen to your quarrels.” 

*““Now Marjory! You are heartless, to own 
up to liking to hear people quarrel!’’ reproves 
Beulah, with very red cheeks. “ You know very 
well that Mr. Redfurn is not susceptible to the 
influence of changes in anybody’s costume. I 
might wear that old blue boating-suit, and I don’t 
doubt but he would fail to recognize it, and 
would imagine I got it up expressly for the oc- 
casion.” 

“ Perhaps he looks at the mind !”” laughs Mar- 
jory, ‘and he finds yours in such a chaotic state 
that he thinks discipline might do it good, and 
so sets up an opinion contrary to yours whenever 
he can.” 

“TI fear it gets more chaotic with all his en- 
deavors,” says Beulah. 

“T fear so, too, from the way you flash up at 
him when he ventures to contradict you.” 

“Let’s not discuss Mr, Redfurn any more. 





You know I never used to more than tolerate 
him; but we are good friends now.” 

“And aren’t going to quarrel any more?” 
Marjory’s face expresses incredulity. 

“I don’t know. We only made up just before 
he left. But I don’t intend to quarrel if he only 
let’s me have my own way.” 

“No? Who would, you silly child ?”? Mar- 
jory Jaughs until she is ready to cry to think of 
her friend as having become so subdued even as 
that. “ You know very well that you will not 
stay good friends if he lets you have your own 
way. It would aggravate you more than any- 
thing else he could do.” 

So they beguile the time in these fleeting days. 
Papa spares no expense that the outfit may be 
complete in every respect; Miss Moxie conscien- 
tiously plans everything with a view to gratifying 
Mrs. Pargiter’s extravagant taste; Mrs. Timms 
goes into wordy raptures over each new Creation ; 
Beulah “ tries effects’’ with girlish delight; while 
Marjory enters with zest into all the plans, and is 
thoroughly unselfish in rejoicing over her friend’s 
happy fortune. Bruin is really the only one, per- 
haps, who feels that the world has gone upside- 
down. He cannot understand these lengthy 
consultations indoors, where they al! talk at once, 
and persist in banishing him from the sewing- 
room, lest his feet trample the pretty laces and 
rainbow ribbons lying about. He waits vainly in 
the doorway, and loiters through the halls, and 
bounds when he hears his young mistress’s foot- 
steps, hoping to lure her away for a race on the 
shore. But she puts him off with “Go away, 
Bruin—good old doggie! Don’t bother me 
to-day!” And Bruin’s heart goes down with a 
thump, and his eyes follow her pathetically 
wherever she moves. He cannot understand. 

The last day of the old, uneventful home-life 
comes to an end, the morrow dawns, and they all 
gather on the veranda waiting for Timms to bring 
up the carriage. The sea moans with a solemn 
sound and curls its white foam high up on the 
beach; Bruin puts his shaggy head between his 
paws with a dvll, prophetic sense of pain; Mrs. 
Timms puts her apron to her eyes and stiffes 
down a rising sob; and then Beulah says, with a 
sudden longing cry, “I think I’d rather stay at 
home now, papa, if you please !’’ 

But he laughs at her words and the pathetic 
sigh that accompanies them. 

“You are too late now, little daughter!” he 
says ; and they are off. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


AUNT PARGITER’S WORLD. 


Mrs. Pargiter is a lady of fashion and society, 
and it is a source of great annoyance to her that 
“ dear Ellen’s ” little daughter should be allowed 
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to grow up into an awkward country girl with no 
style. 

She is fond of recalling an incident of one of 
her early visits to the home at Tempest-by-the- 
sea, in which the “ little daughter ”’ figured con- 
spicuously. The child was a mere baby, in short 
frocks and pinafores, and a veritable romp. She 
had been out with Bruin one day on the coast, 
and in some of her mad pranks she, by unlucky 
chance, fell into the water, and ‘had it not been 
for Bruin she must undoubtedly have been carried 
out to sea and drowned. But the faithful dog 
sprung after his playmate and brought her safely 
to shore. When the bedraggled little object was 
carried up to her mamma in a very pitiable state, 
it was not the sense of the past danger which im 
pressed Mrs. Pargiter most, but the limpness of 
the freshly-brushed curls, the mud-and-water con- 
dition of the pretty white dress, and the sadly-rent 
pinafore, which Bruin’s teeth had laid hold of 
rather roughly. 

“You are a naughty child!” cried the great- 
aunt, much shocked. ‘ No one can be expected 
to love a frightful creature like you. I am used 
to seeing little girls sit still when they yet their 
pretty clothes on, and act like little ladies. Your 
mamma will never be able to make a little lady of 
you if you keep on in this way.” 

A look of great scorn showed in the baby face, 
and flashed in those wondrous dark eyes. Two 
tiny fists were clenched as if in self-defence, her 
breast heaved convulsively, her red lips quivered, 
and Aunt Pargiter was more than amazed to see 
the baby figure, which had been swathed in flan- 
nel blankets and placed before the grate to keep 
warm, suddenly emerge from the wrappings, and 
make a dart for the door. 

“ Before I could recover my breath enough to 
bring her back,” to use Mrs. Pargiter’s own 
words, “she turned and confronted me, and 
shaking the tiny fists, said, ‘If my mamma had 
wanted a little lady, she could have bought a 
wax baby, bigger and prettier than I am. But 
she didn’t want it, and she does want me.’ And 
then she ran up to the nursery, and would not 
come near me again while I stayed.” 

It had evidently impressed the good lady with 
the belief that her grand-niece had in her the 
making of a beautiful and spirited lady, if she 
could only be properly brought up. But she 
shuddered to think of the girl’s surroundings and 
companions. “She simply runs wild on the sea- 
shore,” she said, complainingly, “ with only old 
Timms and his wife to dictate to her what is 
right and what is wrong.” When Kenneth Oglee 
(whe was a friend of hers) ran up to the city on 
business one day during his stay at Tempest-by- 
the-sea, and told her he was domiciled at the 
Dumond homestead, and that Miss Beulah was 
as charming a young lady as one would wish to 
see, she was surprised, 





“Is she not awkward, bashful ?” she inquired, 
in some concern. 

Kenneth scoffed at the idea. “ The most grace- 
ful, self-possessed young person I have ever met; 
and I have met a good many in my life, you 
know,” he said, with that winning frankness that 
made him so popular, withal it savored somewhat 
of conceit. ‘“ All she needs now is training to be 
accustomed to the ways of society, and to have 
some one to supervise her toilet, which I confess 
is hoydenish—very becoming, as you will under- 
stand, down there in the wilds, but outlandish for 
the city. She needs some refined companion— 
like yourself, Mrs. Pargiter, allow me to say—to 
give her polish.” 

Mrs. Pargiter was much flattered by Mr. 
Oglee’s delicate compliment (for what woman 
ever reaches the age where the praise of a gentle- 
man young and handsome is not taken for at least 
all its actual value ?) and the proposal was imme- 
diately made to Mr. Dumond that Beulah should 
come to her for the winter. He, proud doting 
father, was rejoiced. He had often lamented 
Beulah’s narrow sphere and limited advantages, 
and wanted to sec his little girl shine as bright a 
star in the outside worid as she was in his own 
estimation. So the proposal was accepted. 

Mrs. Pargiter is warm in her welcome to her 
young relative, and can but think that Kenneth 
has not said half enough in her praise. “ Such a 
complexion, and such a figure, and such eyes—to 
say nothing of the lovely combination of the 
latter with that mass of fair hair,’’ she exclaims to 
Tamsie, her maid and confidential companion. 
** But of course she needs cultivation, We must 
make a success of her first season with such rare 
material.” 

“To be sure, ma'am!” Tamsie answers ap- 
provingly. But she thinks in her heart that it is 
little that needs to be*done to constitute her ap- 
pearance at any time a success. 

Obedient to wish, Beulah goes up to her room 
and puts herself in Tamsie’s hands that evening. 

“You are to take me to pieces, like a child 
dissecting a new toy, I believe,” she says gayly, 
and put me together again in some wonderful 
way, so that people won't know I am the same 
person at all.” 

“QO, no! I’m only to touch you up here and 
there like a picture,” contradicts Tamsie, shaking 
out the masses of beautiful hair, and getting them 
into her grasp and drawing them up into shapes 
never known to them before. “ Mrs. Pargiter 
has a notion you will look more like a lady this 
way; but I have my doubts myself. If I had 
such hair as this, I wouldn’t have it screwed up 
for anything.” 

“If only Aunt Pargiter is satisfied, I shall be,” 
Beulah says with merry unconcern. 

She says the same thing again’ presently, when 
Tamsie releases her frem her hands and puts her 
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before the mirror t6 view her own reflection. 
“It does look queer, that’s a fact!’’ she ex- 
claims, wonderingly ; for the top of her head is 
decked with bewildering puffs and loops, with 
here and there the stray end of a curl peeping 
out. “I am not Beulah of the sea any more; 
but then I don’t mind, if aunty likes me so, I 
wonder what papa will say, though ?” 

She goes down stairs and courtesies to him, 
when she is dressed for her aunt’s callers, 

“Only a few dear friends of mine will drop 
in, dear,” she tells Beulah; “ but of course they 
will expect to see you well attired.” 

And so she is—in a sheeny blue silk that sets 
off her beauty well. 

** What do you think of me now, papa?” she 
asks, her eyes dancing with the fun of feeling 
herself somebody else for a time. “ It is like a 
masquerade, isn’t it?” 

Papa puts on his spectacles and regards her 
curiously, as though it was difficult to make up 
his mind whether she looked better or the re- 
verse; but Mrs. Pargiter says, approvingly, 
“ How very becoming puffs are to your style of 
face, my dear. Tamsie is a perfect treasure!” 
And papa assents, thinking that whatever so 
fashionable a woman says must be true. 

The “ few dear friends” drop in at a late hour 
(so it seems to the little country-bred girl), and 
are received with effusion; and Beulah is duly 
presented, and finds that she can keep up her part 
of the conversation without much effort. She is 
very joyous, but finds herself wondering now and 
then if Kenneth and Mr. Redfurn are not com- 
ing. Aunt Pargiter said they would be there. 

She is talking to a matronly old lady in a 
velvet dress and massive diamond rings, when 
she happens t. glance toward the door, and sees 
the two friends entering together. A glad light 
springs into her face, and»she looks as though she 
meditated rushing across the room and saluting 
them in her impulsive fashion. But her sense of 
the fitness of things overcomes that wild impulse, 
although it does not prevent her sending a glad 
welcome to them from those sparkling eyes. 
Robin’s grave face brightens as he catches it; 
but he has to wait to be presented to the hostess, 
who is only Kenneth’s friend, not his own, and 
she detains him for a few moments, leaving Ken- 
neth free to make his way, giving pleasant greet- 
ings to his acquaintances as he goes, to Beulah’s 
side. 

“ How well you are looking to-night !’’ is his 
first exclamation, his eyes taking in every detail 
of her dress, from the wonderful tower on her 
head to the graceful sweeping train which gives 
her the appearance of added height. “ Miss 
Moxie did her duty by you, I see.” 

** Miss Moxie and Tamsie,”’ she owns gayly, as 
though natural charms were nothing in compari- 
son with their combined skill. 





Then Robin comes up and gives his welcome. 
“You are looking very—happy!” he tells her, 
his eyes regarding her somewhat curiously, as if 
unable to take in at once so startling a transfor- 
mation. 

“Why didn’t you say ‘well,’ instead of 
‘happy ?’”’ she laughs, with her usual directness. 
“ Kenneth did.” 

“ Kenneth’s opinions and mine do not always 
coincide,” 

“And you don’t think I am looking well ?” 

How can he answer that appeal in the nega- 
tive, accompanied as it is by a mute reproach 
from two pouting lips, that seems to indicate their 
owner is much aggrieved ? 

“I never saw you when you were not looking 
well,” he says with such candor that it atones for 
his not going into vague raptures, such as Ken- 
neth delights in. “ But to my mind you were 
far more—how shall I put it and not cause you 
to think I am flattering ?—charming in the taste- 
ful biue boating-suit than in all this grandeur.” 

The dimples come to light in her cheeks as 
she smiles him her thanks, and says with a pretty 
dictatorial air, “ You must not say another word 
to-night, either of you, as to my looks. I am too 
vain already.” She is pacified, and goes off 
beamingly, leaning on Kenneth’s arm, and has a 
very gay evening.. Mr. Oglee is so at home in 
society, so gallant, so attentive to his companion’s 
slightest wish (whoever the companion may be), 
so good-tempered and jovial, that he entertains 
her more than ever before, 

“It is not so terrible a thing after all, is it, to 
do as folks of fashion do?” he asks, pleased to 
see with what innocent delight she appreciates 
everything she sees and hears. 

“It is not terrible at all!’’ she assures him 
heartily. “I like it-—now, at least. I don’t 
know what I may do by-and-by, when some one 
gets a dress that is a brighter blue than mine, or 
mine goes out of fashion.” 

“ You will keep on liking it better and better. 
And if. you trust to Miss Moxie and Tamsie, 
they’ll take you through all right.”’ 

“I might as well be a painted wax doll, and 
say ‘ yes, ma’am’ and ‘ no, ma’am’ when somebody 
pulled the right wires!” she says, but not un- 
kindly ; she is too happy for that, But if Mrs. 
Pargiter had. heard her, she would have been re- 
minded of the bedraggled baby Bruin fished out 
of the sea. 

She does not see Robin again until the callers 
are taking their leave; then he comes up to ask 
when he may have the pleasure of an interview. 

“Whenever you choose. I am always at 


home to you and Kenneth,” she says brightly. 


“ *Come in the evening, or come in the morning, 
Come when you're looked for, or come without 
warning,’ 


and you'll be welcome. 


Only don’t lecture me 
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about my appearance! I am a young lady of 
fashion now, and have not a thought beyond how 
many different costumes I can contrive to appear 
in during one day, and what colors are most be- 
coming. Good-night!”’ 

“ She's a remarkably charming girl,” Kenneth 
says to Robin as they walk homeward in com. 
pany, “and takes style wonderfully well. She’s 
going to be a great success.” 

“She is going to break somebody’s heart,” 
Robin predicts, soberly, “ unless she has sufficient 
underlying principle to keep her from causing 
ruin willfully, She has it in her eyes to bring 
men to her feet if she chooses.” 

“You’re a lucky fellow in not running any 
risk in that way,” laughs Kenneth. “She never 
seemed to like you particularly, although she 
treats you better lately than usual. I expect I 
shall lose my head and offer myseif before the 
season’s over; but I don’t intend to commit my- 
self yet awhile. It’s very nice to have her here, 
where I can see that she doesn’t fall in love with 
any one else, but I want my freedom for some 
time to come. A man has to give up so much 
that’s congenial to him when he settles down into 
a Benedict.” 

“I must write Marjory about my first introduc- 
tion into Aunt Pargiter’s world,” Beulah muses, 
as she proceeds to unpile the puffs and be herself 
again. “ It’s fun for awhile to be masquerading, 
but I believe I should tire to have it last always. 
Kenneth likes me so, though,” she thinks, blush- 
ing at remembrance of his admiring glances, “I 
can’t believe more than half he says, after all. 
But how Marjory would laugh to know that Mr. 
Redfurn really does know the difference between 
my blue flannel and this sheeny thing. I’m glad 
she was not a mouse in the wall to-night, anyhow. 
She wouldn’t have heard the suspicion of a quar- 
rel. Our conversation must have been very tame 
indeed.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 





CONFUCIUS AND KITTY. 

It is not every one who can sit in a bronze and 
yellow satin morning-room and look like a picture 
against such a background, but Beulah can. 

It was one of her great-aunt’s whims that her 
morning-room should be done up in that style, 
and in spite of protest she had her way. Its 
windows are long and low, and catch the sun- 
light—what little of it can straggle between city 
roofs—its carpet is like moss, soft and yielding to 
the tread; its chairs are great luxurious bronze- 
green hollows, with unfolding arms and soft little 
spots for the head and rests for the feet; its cur- 
tains are like blown foam from the sea; its 
pictures set in frames of gold, richly carved ; its 
whole western side shut off from the library by a 





fantastic yellow satin screen faliing in heavy folds 
over the moss carpet; and its open grate sends 
out vivid flashes of light which tone the whole to 
something like tropical warmth and color. 

Mrs, Pargiter, with wise forethought, instructed 
Miss Moxie that Beulah’s morning costume 
should be fashioned from a quaint bronze-green 
fabric that falls in sweeping lines all about the 
graceful, erect girlish figure, its only ornament 
being the long row of gold buttons, and the cord 
and tassel, with interwoven threads of gold, that 
girdles the waist. 

Aunt Pargiter has gone out on some mission or 
other this morning, and Beulah has coaxed 
Tamsie into letting her wear her hair floating free 
over her shoulders, in those heavy, rippling 
masses that were the old home fashion, She feels 
like a girl again, instead of the fashionable young 
lady into which she has been metamorphosed ; 
and when she curls herself down on a shaggy 
yellow rug in front of the grate in the morning- 
room, she feels that it only needs Bruin there to 
complete her happiness. 

“I wonder what poor old Bruin does without 
me,’ she ponders, sitting there with her rosy 
palms turned up to the fire and her face flushing 
with a color more becoming than any that 
Tamsie’s almost magic art can impart. 

While she is pondering, a gentleman rings the 
bell and asks for Miss Dumond, and is directed 
to walk into the morning-room and find her 
there. He goes forward to the door, but there he 
stops. It seems almost sacrilege to spoil the 
pretty picture. She, dreaming there, does not 
hear a footfall on the tufted floor; but some mys- 
terious influence causes her to raise her eyes, and 
she sees him standing there regarding her admir- 
ingly. 

“Mr. Redfurn!”’ she cries, her blushes deep- 
ening, springing up at once from her childish at- 
titude, and remembering that her hair is down— 
a style she is being taught to look upon as a 
relic of her hoydenish days, which must be put as 
far from her as possible now, 

«You told me to come when looked for, or to 
come without warning,’ he says apologetically, 
“and so I came. I hope I haven’t disturbed 
your meditations unpleasantly.” 

“©, no!” she assures him, giving him one of 
the little rosy hands that has been warmed before 
the grate until it is all in aglow. “ Aunty has 
gone away, and I’m keeping house.” 

“Are the duties arduous?” he asks with fun 
in his eyes. 

“Very: I have to receive all the callers, and 
don’t even have the privilege of saying ‘ not at 
home,’ as she does,” 

“What a pity! the exertion may prove too 
much for your frail constitution, Don’t you want 
an assistant ?” 


“ Very much, Are you at liberty?” 
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“ Entirely so—for an hour and a half, at least. 
What are the wages?” 

“ Where are your recommends? We never 
promise to pay until we know what the capabil- 
ities are.” 

“ All right! I’ll bring then around next time, 
and we will settle about wages then. Now, 
what am I to do first ?” 

He has divested himself of overcoat and hat, 
and looks eager for business, 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

“ Awfully! but isn’t that the way they ques- 
tion tramps? I’m not one, if I did admit I was 
hungry.” 

‘“« But you were on your way to luncheon.” 

“Yes; but what is luncheon when I can get 
an honest job todo? What do you say I’m to 
go at first?” 

“ You may ring for Dent, and we’ll make some 
tea, I think. Aunt Pargiter is not coming home 
just yet, and we will have to wait too long to 
lunch with her. We will have it served in here.”’ 

“As you say, fair maiden! We will play we 
have gone to housekeeping, and only have one 
room for dining-room and parlor, and our sole 
servants are a butler and a cook. 

"* Two people once lived in a loft, 
Whose names were Confucius and Kitty, 
And their friends with anxiety oft 
Shook their heads and exclaimed, What a pity! 
And they asked them such questions as, Can 
You keep dry in your loft when it showers ? 
The reply to which constantly ran-— 
The barber takes care of the flowers!" 
Here, Dent, Miss Dumond wants you.” 

“ Bring in the tea-things, Dent, please !’’ Beu- 
lah orders, with the gravity becoming the mistress 
of an establishment. “ And you may ask cook 
what she can send us for luncheon.” 

* «Then their friends became sad and perplexed, 
And declared it was really alarming ; 
But they smiled, and they said—Why,we're next 
To the moon and the stars, and it’s charming. 
For although when the weather is hot 
We pass a few tropical hours, 
The toasting is quickly forgot, 
While the barber takes care of the flowers.’ 
I wonder what we'll have to eat, Kitty ?”’ 

“How absurd you are!’ She doesn’t say 
Confucius, but she looks as sparkling as a child 
that has learned of a new game to play. “ Aunt 
Pargiter wouldn’t feel flattered to hear her pet 
room called a ‘ loft,’ ” 

“ Wouldn’t she? Why, I thought it was a fine 
idea; and then that little jingle about the moon 
and stars—it sounds romantic, doesn’t it—more 
than living down on a common ground floor, like 
ordinary mortals who set up housekeeping ?” 

His rhapsodies are suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of Dent, who comes back with the 
startling announcement that cook has gone out, 
and there isn’t anything to be found for lunch 
but “ cold bits,” 





Beulah looks perplexed, but Robin says cheer- 
fully, “ Never mind, Dent! Bring on the ‘ cold 
bits’ as you call them, and we will lunch in cap- 
ital style: 

“*Though we breakfast on marmalgde tea, 
And dine on whatever is handy, 
Keeping house is no trouble, for we 
Can live nicely on lemons and candy ; 
Though we boast neither camel's-hair shawls, 
Nor coaches, nor turrets, nor towers, 

"Neath our loft are five beautiful stalls, 

And the barber takes care of the flowers,’ ” 

Dent’s ‘cold bits’ prove to be every way de- 
sirable, and they are so gay over their frolic that 
Aunt Pargiter would have been quite astonished 
had she heard them. 

Somebody does hear them, though, and is fully 
as much astonished as that good lady could have 
been. 

Mr. Redfurn is just saying, “ Another cup of 
tea, if you please, Kitty, and not quite so strong ; 
I am afraid I shall get intoxicated !’’ when the 
door opens and Kenneth makes his appearance. 

“ Halloa!” he cries in amazement. “ You 
here, Redfurn ?”’ 

“ Of course I’m here, Ken! Kitty and I have 
just gone to housekeeping, and this is our first 
meal. Come, share it with us. You haven’t 
such things as lemons or candy about you, have 
you ?” 

“ Kitty? Lemons or candy ?” questions Ken- 
neth, considerably puzzled. “ Who's Kitty—and 
what do you want of lemons or candy? I don’t 
understand,” 

“To be sure you don’t!’’ says Beulah, coming 
to his relief, but not helping matters as much as 
she might. “ You are a trifle mistaken in our 
identity, that is all. We are Confucius and 
Kitty, not Mr. Redfurn and dignified Miss Du- 
mond; and this is a loft, not Aunt Pargiter’s 
morning-room. We are lunching just now on 
marmalade tea—I made it myself—and we’ll 
have to dine off whatever is handy; so you'd 
better take a cup of the tea before it is gone.” 

Mr. Oglee begins to see that they are in fun, and 
are having a remarkably good time over it ; so he 
accepts the chair that Robin proffers and the egg- 
shell cup Beulah puts into his hand, and makes 
up his mind that he can probably subsist for one 
day upon such odds and ends of a repast as these 
two giddy young people evidently deem sufficient 
to support life. 

«Isn't it lucky we’re not so high-minded but we 
can sit at table with the barber who takes care of 
the flowers ?”’ asks Beulah, graciously, passing the 
cold chicken so repeatedly to the voracious barber 
that there is little hope of any of that delectable 
morsel being left handy to dine upon. 

“Well, now, this is uncommonly jolly, isn’t 
it ?”? Kenneth exciaims, enthusiastically, swallow- 
ing the last of the lady-fingers with a relish, and 
draining his tea-cup for the third time. “I am 
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sorry I can’t stay longer, but I have to take Miss 
Flyaway out this afternoon, so I must be off.” 
He looks reluctant to go and leave Beulah and 
Robin so happy together. But Miss Flyaway 
cannot be disappointed. 

Dent clears away the things, and Confucius 
says to Kitty, “I wish I were coming to lunch 
every day. Do you?” 

** No, indeed! it would be an old story then. I 
am not even sure that Aunt Pargiter will approve 
now of what we have done.” 

“Aunt Pargiter is a fussy old lady, and wants to 
make you over into somebody you were never 
designed to be.” 

“Aunt Pargiter is a very good woman, and 
knows what is best for me to do and to be, You 
needn’t abuse her.”’ 

“TI am not abusing her. I am giving my 
candid opinion, which is that she will spoil you 
if she can. Think how she had your hair piled 
up the other night!” 

“‘ You are not polite to talk in that way. Would 
you have had me grow up a country rustic, who 
knew nothing of the ways of the world ?” 

“IT would not have you remodeled into a fash- 
ionable young lady if I could help it,” he affirms, 
decidedly. 

“Well, I’m glad it is nothing to you, at any 
rate!’’? she says, warmly, looking very much 
flushed. 

“No, it is nothing to me—and it suits Ken- 
neth.” He is heartily sorry the minute he speaks 
the hasty words. 

“Kenneth? Why do you bring in his name, I 
should like to know ?” 

*“ Because it is plain to be seen he admired you 
the other night—” 

.“And you did not. You the same as told me 
so then. Thank you for your candor!” 

“Beulah! don’t let’s quarrel over nothing. 
What started this foolishness? Can you tell?” 

** No, only you were cross about something—” 

“And you were willful—” 

* To be cross is worse than to be willful, I am 
sure,” she says, with her face drooping. 

“Is it? Perhaps so. But to forgive is noble, 
is it not ? and to forget is nobler still? Shall we 
make up?” He holds out his hand, and she puts 
hers in it. 

“ You are both nobler and better than I,” she 
says in a low voice; “ for you set me the good 
example; but I will follow it.” 

“You must not tell me that, or we shall quarrel 
again,” he says, sincerely. “I will not take more 
than my share of the credit. It was your face 
that made me want to forgive and be forgiven. 
Now we are Confucius and Kitty again. Good- 
bye, Kitty! I may come again sometime, may I 
not, if not to-morrow ?” 

** Sometime, but not to-morrow. 


Good-bye.” 








CHAPTER IX. 


DEBATABLE LAND. 

“IT say, Robin, where are you?’ calls Ken- 
neth, rushing into his friend’s bachelor apartments 
late one winter afternoon, and seeing nothing of 
the individual in question. “ Robin!” 

“ Yes, Ken!” 

Mr. Redfurn emerges from his dressing-room 
in a freshly-dusted coat and an elaborate necktie. 
He is putting a pair of kids in his pocket, wears 
a rose in his button-hole, and smelis of cologne. 

“ What’s up now?” Kenneth regards his 
chum in astonishment. 

“QO, nothing. Haven't you ever seen me in 
full dress before?” It is plain he is trying to 
evade something he feels to be inevitable. 

** Not on ordinary occasions, in office hours. 
Are you going out of town ?” 

“ No; on the contrary, I’m going down town to 
my office in ten minutes.” 

‘There’s something up more than usual,” 
Kenneth says, suspiciously. You don’t want 
to tell me, and you needn’t. You know I 
wouldn’t treat you so shabbily, though. I’m off, 
and you can go on with your toilet at your 
leisure.”” He vanishes through the doorway, with 
his usual sunny face clouded. That Robin, his 
best friend, should treat him so! 

“ Ken! Ken! come back; I want to see you.” 

Kenneth turns back half reluctantly. He has 
a horror of being thrown over and then picked 
up with such apparent ease, ‘ What is it now ?’’ 
he asks, with his hand on the door, 

“Come in and sit down a minute. You're 
not ina hurry! Come, Ken, old boy, you and I 
can’t afford to throw up such a friendship as ours 
for a trifle.”” Robin has his arm across Kenneth’s 
shoulder, and brings him into the room. “ Now 
sit down there by the grate, and I’ll tell you 
what’s up.” He leans idly against the mantel, 
and shades his face from the fire-glow after he 
has placed a chair for his companion. “I 
haven’t treated myself to any music fora long 
time,” he continues, “and I thought I would 
drop in at the opera to-night after I close business. 
I dressed now to save the long ride up here 
again after I shut the office.” 

«But you are not going alone ?” Kenneth per- 
sists, with boyish eagerness, “ You never would 
get yourself up in that style to go alone.” 

“ What a lawyer you would make! You 
would surely get at all the facts of the case. No, 
I am not going by myself. I expect to have 
company.” 

“ A lady?” 

“Yes; can’t you guess whom?” Mr. Redfurn 
smiles, a pleased smile, that has in it something 
of anticipation of coming delight. 

“ Beulah ?” 


“ Right the first time! Yes, Miss Dumond 
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has consented to honor me with her compaay 
this evening. You have no objections, have you ?” 
He asks the question innocently, never dreaming 
that Kenneth will take it in a serious manner. 

“Of course I have no objection!’ The 
lounger against the mantel starts at the sharpness 
of the tone. “ You are both old enough to do as 
you please without consulting a guardian, I 
should say.” Kenneth gets up and walks to- 
ward the door again, without looking back. 

“ Are you displeased, Kenneth ?” Robin puts 
the query very gently. He had not thought of 
Ken’s laying it to heart. 

The young man turns about at that. “ No, I 
am not displeased,” he says slowly; “ why 
should I be—why have I any right to be? Miss 
Dumond may prefer your company to any other 
—doubtless she does—but I had not thought of 
it in that light before. You claimed to be my 
friend, and I made you my confidant and trusted 
you. You mu&t have thought me a simpleton in 
saying to you the things I have said. If you had 
only told me you admired her, too—-but then, 
what does it matter? Take her, if you want her 
and she will have you! Take her by all means!”’ 
He breaks off abruptly with a forced laugh. 

“See here, Ken! You are beside yourself! 
You don’t know what you are saying! What is 
there in the simple fact of my asking the young 
lady to accompany me to the opera that should jus- 
tify you in working yourself up to this pitch? As 
for claiming to be your friend—I am that as 
honestly wow as I always have been. I cannot 
see why I should have forfeited your trust.” He 
lays a strongly detaining hand on Kenneth’s arm. 

“Tt is not simply your asking her to-night— 
you have been changed toward her ever since 
she came to the city. You know very well you 
didn’t use to like her, and she cared no more for 
you than you did for her. But now it is different. 
You run in there at every opportunity, and find a 
welcome always. It is not that I am complain- 
ing,’”’—he tries to speak lightly—* but things 


have turned out otherwise from what I expected.” 


Those pathetic words and that strangely listless 
air go directly to Robin’s heart. He sincerely 
likes Kenneth, with all his many faults, and he 
says warmly, “I never would have thought of 
encroaching upon your privileges if I had known 
it would give you a moment’s pain, Muss Du- 
mond is no more to me than any of the pretty 
girls in our set (he has to shut out from his mind 
resolutely the memory of a fair picture that has 
haunted him ever since that merry-making in 
Aunt Pargiter’s morning-room, as he tells this 
deliberate little untruth), and I'll prove how sin- 
cere I am by telling you what I am going to pro- 
pose. NowlI don’t care a fig for the opera, as you 
must know by this time. You do, and you must 
take these tickets and escort Beulah to-night. 
Nothing would please me better,” 





“ Robin! do you mean to add insult to injury ?” 
Mr. Redfurn flushes at that. He fails to see that 
the injury was real, when not intended. “ You 
know I would not do such a thing!” 

“ And why not, when I ask it as a favor ?” 

“ Miss Dumond herself would feel insulted at 
the change.” 

“Miss Dumond would do nothing so absurd 
as that. I shall send by you my regrets that I 
am unable to get away—a rush at tke office, or 
something, is always liable to prevent a business 
man from fulfilling his engagements. I shall 
beg of you to ask her if she will accept the sub- 
stitute I send. She will do it graciously, and 
then there’ll be an end to all this petty misunder- 
standing, which really grieves me. Say you’ll do 
it, Ken!” 

“No! no! it is too much—” 

“ Not another word of that. It is too Zt#/e to 
show you how much I think of you, in spite of 
all your shortcomings.” 

“Robin! you are the best fellow—the very 
best fellow—’’ 

“Yes, yes! I know all about that. I have 
heard it dozens of times, until I have actually 
come to believe it,’ he interposes, as though anx- 
ious to get the subject off his mind. ‘ Now, 
here are the tickets—the best seats in the house 
—and mind you tell the young lady it was un- 
avoidable; you know how to explain such things 
gracefully.” 

Kenneth feels himself in rather an uncomfort- 
able position—to have quarreled with his friend, 
and then to have such a kind favor thrust upon 
him, with no apparent chance for retreat. He 
still hesitates about giving his consent to the ar- 
rangement, but Robin puts him gently outside the 
door, “ You will not have more than time to 
make yourself presentable,” he says authorita- 
tively, “and the lady doesn’t like waiting.” 

“ But you will drop in during the evening and 
find us?” Kenneth cries with something like an 
entreaty, as the door is about to shut him out. 
** We shall certainly look for you.” 

“ Possibly, if I can spare the time,’’ his Damon 
says; and then the door closes, and one walks 
briskly up the street, while the other says to him- 
self in his own room, “ What a fool I have been 
to let the thought of a yellow-haired girl— 
whom I will call—Kitty—nearly lose me my 
dearest friend! Ah, well! the folly is all ended 
now.” Perhaps he thought to lay it away with 
the rose from his button-hole. 

Mr. Redfurn does not drop in at the opera that 
night; and Kenneth, when once beside the “ yel- 
low-haired girl,” forgets to be sad, and enjoys 
his evening to the utmost, 

“That Robin is a fine fellow—a tip-top fel- 
low!” he tells Beulah, as he takes her home 
under the pleasant light of the stars. “ Just the 
man to have for a friend.” 
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“Yes, I think Mr. Redfurn is worthy to be 
anybody’s friend,’ she says quietly; and that is 
plainly all she intends to say in his praise or 
otherwise; for further remarks fail to elicit any 
comment as far as that gentleman is concerned. 

It leaves Ken wondering: “If I could only 
find out what she really thinks of him, anyhow! 
I should like much to know.” But it remains a 
mystery. 

After that little tilt Mr. Redfurn is very careful 
how he makes unceremonious calls at the Par- 
. giter residence. Indeed, he conceives quite a 
sudden and unexpected taste for brilliant young 
ladies, and becomes so gay that his old acquaint- 
ances marvel greatly. So occupied has he be- 
come of late, that when he finally presents him- 
‘self, in company with Kenneth, on the occasion 
of one of Mrs. Pargiter’s “at homes,” Beulah 
takes him severely to task for his negligence. 

“You must not give us up entirely, even 
though you do find other society more con- 
genial,” she says, in playful reproof. “It would 
not be right.” 

“As though others’ society could have half 
the charms for me that I find here!” he replies, 
with assumed carelessness, But she interrupts 
him, 

“ Don’t do that! don’t talk to me in that style! 
Your words sound like Ken’s—I beg your par- 
don!’ she cries, hastily, blushing. “I never 
meant to be disrespectful to Kenneth. But I 
cannot bear that you, of all others, should stoop 
to say flattering things simply for effect.’”? She 
looks very much in earnest and very much grieved. 

He glances across the room and sees that 
Kenneth is not there—doulmless he has gone into 
the library with Miss Martingale to look at some 
new prints just brought in. He does not mean to 
take unfair advantage of his friend’s absence ; but 
he finds that Beulah is hurt by his manner, and he 
must set her right. 

“I was perfectly sincere in all I said,” he tells 
her; “and if I have seemed neglectful you must 
not think that itis because I find other society more 
to my liking; for that is not true. Promise me 
that you will believe it not to be true!” he urges 
with such fervor that his companion looks up 
wonderingly, and says, “ Certainly I will promise 
to believe in your friendship for us, Mr, Redfurn. 
I was more than half in jest myself when I 
reproved you so plainly just now.” 

He is merrier after that, and as Kenneth and 
Miss Martingale do not come back at once, he 
and Beulah walk and talk together unmolested. 

“ By the way, I have not had my pay yet for my 
" services the other day,” he says, jestingly. 

“ Nor have you presented your recommends,” 
she tells him, brightly. 

“T refer you to Ken, if that will do. 
always passes where mine might not. 
you can’t ask anything further.” 


His word 
Of course, 


‘without provocation. 





“Why are you always bringing in Kenneth’s 
name in our conversation ?” 

“ Because I have reason to believe you are 
pleased to hear it,” he says, shortly, “And I 
don’t blame you. Ken is a good fellow; every- 
body likes him. I can’t begin to have the success 
he does in winning regard. I don’t know why.” 

“T do,” 

“Do you? Well, then, what is it? I should 
really like to know.” He tries hard not to be 
irritated by her manner. 

“It is because he dvesn’t fly into a temper 
You do,” She is very 
plain-spoken, 

“When have you seen me fly into a temper ?” 

She laughs. “ You are flying into one now as 
fast as possible.” 

“If I am, I have provocation.” 

* Who provoked you? I did not.” 

“No? Perhaps you know best; but we had 
better go into different rooms, if we are going to 
keep up this thing all the evening.” 

“Very well! Iwill remain here, if you please. 
Will you be kind enough to tell aunty she will 
find me here? She is in the next parlor,” 

She says this so icily that he understands at 
once that he is dismissed; and indeed he has no 
wish to stay, were it not so. So he goes in search 
of Mrs. Pargiter, not once looking back at the 
haughty young lady left behind. 

When he sees her again she is the centre of a 
gay group, with Kenneth at her side, and she 
looks as smiling and happy as if such a thing as a 
quarrel were never known to her, When he 
comes near the group, with the wish in his heart 
that he had not been so hasty in his rash words, 
and that a reconciliation might be effected, she 
neither avoids him nor courts his favor, He is 
simply one of her aunt’s guests, to be treated with 
courtesy, nothing more. The thought that they 
are thus estranged hurts him. He has given up 
to Ken all but the hold on her friendship, which 
he felt was his right ; now he has lost even that, 
No wonder he is saddened, 

Perhaps Beulah sees the sadness, for she steals 
furtive glances at him now and then in the midst 
of the gayety. Perhaps she feels a sting of 
remorse for her own hot haste; but there is no 
opportunity for her to speak the words that might 
lighten his sombre face. 

When the guests take their leave, he lingers a 
moment after Ken goes out with Miss Martingale 
on hisarm. Mrs, Pargiter is saying something 
to a bevy of blooming girls in the doorway; Mr. 
Redfurn is left alone, waiting to make his adieux 
to his hostess. Beulah hesitates an instant, then 
she crosses the room to his side, He stands, 
hat in hand, with one arm leaning upon a pedes- 
tal near the door. Swift as thought the girl 
stoops and brushes her warm lips across his hand 
—then she is gone, before he can detain her or 
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utter a word, But the touch of those girlish lips 
moves him more than any plea for forgiveness 
could have done. There is a light in his face 
that was never there before, and his eyes are 
moist. 

** Ken will never know how much I have given 
up for his sake!” 

That is the cry in his heart as he goes out 
alone into the night. 


CHAPTER X. 


BY THE PALM FOUNTAIN, 

Beulah and Kenneth are discussing the merits 
of a palm over an acacia in the conservatory, 
when she chances to look up and see Robin Red- 
furn standing by thedoor. It is reception night at 
Mrs. Worrell’s, and Beulah looks like some fairy 
princess in white tulle, and rosebuds as white as 
her dress—so Kenneth whispers as he takes her 
down the long drawing-room on his arm. He 
feels justly proud of her, and is nothing loth to 
introduce her to his dear friends, of whom he has, 
if not five hundred, at least enough to occupy 
him fully for all the evening, Still he takes the 
time to dance once and then once again with his 
princess, to promenade around the room pointing 
out the peculiarities of the Worrell bric-abrac, 
and now he has brought her away to the conserv- 
atory with him. ; 

Her winter in the city has been a decided 
success. Her fresh young face has kept tts 
freshness still, there is a lovelier light in the 
beautiful eyes than ever before, and the spright- 
liness of her manner is not at all abated by the 
sight-seeing and party-going she has had to 
endure. Her heart is light and her spirits buoy- 
ant yet, her sleep the sweet untroubled sleep of 
girlhood. Papa Dumond cares little for gayety, 
so he has gone back to the home by the sea, and 
Beulah has stayed with great-aunt Pargiter for her 
first ‘* season,” 
voted attendant than Kenneth, and if he has 
danced attendance on two or three other fair 
ladies at the same time, how can he be blamed? 
It is his nature to require society, and when not 
with Beulah (as of course he cannot be all the 
time) he must seek it elsewhere. 

Once by the sea, Beulah remembers, Mr. Red- 
furn said jestingly that Kenneth was always get- 
ting some one’s affections ensnared, and then 
when they begun to think too much of him, he 
(Robin) had to take them up and care for them 
until their broken hearts were mended, “It’s a 


romantic sort of business, I’ll assure you,” he 
explained on that occasion, “ Imagine Ken coming 
to me and saying, ‘ Robin, my dear friend, there’s 
pretty little Miss Flyaway—I’ve been attending 
her to parties and seeing her home from concerts 


No one could ask a more de- | 





and taking her to charity fairs and all that sort of 
thing, yoa know, until I’m tired of it. And now 
I want you to relieve me. She’s a good little 
girl, but she’s getting fond of me, I can see that; 
and how to get out of it I don’t know, unless you'll 
take her off my hands.’ So to oblige the dear 
fellow I step in quietly and dance attendance on 
Miss Flyaway for a fortnight or so, until he 
comes with another ‘ case.’ You see it cuts me 
out entirely from ever having a ‘ case’ of my own 
on hand.” 

Beulah smiled when she heard it, and she © 
always smiled when she thought of it, although 
she would say to herself, “ Poor fellow! I believe 
it was more than half true, what he told me. 
Ken does need watching.” Ah! Beulah has not, 
found a/7 that she lost that summer day when she 
heard a voice calling “ Marguerite !”’ around the 
point. 

* How do you like it after all, Beulah?” It is 
Kenneth who asks her, and they are still by the 
fountain, looking at the palms and acacias. 

“ Like it? The party—and the city—and all 
—do you mean? O,I like it more than I can 
tell !’’ she answers honestly. 

“And would you like to stay here ?” 

“ By the palm-fountain ? No, not too long.” 

“In the city, I mean.” 

“And not go back to the dear old house by the 
sea? O,no,no,no! I could not do that.” 

“ But if it were your home; and you could go 
down to the sea in the summer, when the days 
were long and the city was hot. You would like 
that, would you not ?’’ Kenneth is being carried 
away by the sight of the princess in her floating 
white robes ; and the fnusic and the lights and the 
scent of the flowers all help to lull his sober senses, 

“ But it is mo¢ my home—and why should I 
think of it as such? I am going back soon, and 
then you and Mr. Redfurn are coming to see us 
in the summer, when summer comes again.” 

The thought of her going away only urges him 
on. “But you must not talk of going!” he says, 
hastily, “You must stay, and let this be your 
home. I want you, Beulah—will you not stay 
with me and let my home be your home, too?” 

He is very much in earnest for the time, and, 
looking at him, Beulah feels that she is almost 
ready to trust him. She is young, and love is 
sweet. She hesitates, trembles, and grows pale— 
he will give her so much that is beautiful—that 
the old home can never bring—shall she stay? 
A breath of wind comes in at an open window— 
why should it make her think of the sea and of 
that voice calling “ Marguerite!” No, she does , 
not trust him; and she draws back. 

“ You are cold,” he whispers, with a lover’s 
tender concern ; “ let me bring your shawl.” He 
bends nearer, and some one standing by the door 
sees the light shining in his face. 

“No, 1 am not cold,” the girl says, quickly ; 
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*‘ but the wind felt like the sea, and I must go 
back to the old house on the shore. Iam home- 
sick, I think. I am sorry, Kenneth, but your 
home cannot be mine.” 

* Not if you go to your father’s home whenever 
you choose?” He is disappointed at her reluc- 
tance. “O, yes! you will be my wife, Beulah! 
I will be very fond of you; only say that you will 
be my wife !’’ 

“No, I cannot be your wife! You must not 
You must take me back to the draw- 


urge me. 
ing-room, and to-morrow I will go home. We 
will not talk of this any more.” 

“Very well, then, I will do as you say.” Ken- 


neth thinks, “She is homesick, as she said, pin- 
ing for the sea. After she goes home it will be 
different.”” And he puts her hand on his arm and 
takes her away from the fountain, not intending 
to give her up, by any means. His fancies are 
always sincere until his goddess is out of his sight, 
or a new face charms him. 

“ Why, here is Mr. Redfurn !” she cries, as she 
nears the door. She forgets that she has seen him 
standing there. “I will stop with him, if you 
please.” And Kenneth releases her, and goes in 
search of his partner for a coming dance. 

“Have you any ‘ case’ of your own on hand 
just now ?” she asks, pathetically, looking up 
into his grave, kindly face. 

He guesses her meaning at once, and says, 
frankly, “ I never allow myself to have any, you 
know. What can I do for you ?” 

“IT have come to you to be cared for until my 
broken heart gets mended,” trying hard to make 
her words playful, but only half succeeding. 

“ What! Kenneth hasn’t turned you off, has 
he?” 

“No,” pitifully, “It wouldn’t be as bad if he 
had; but 7 have turned Aim off.” 

“Oho! that’s it? You have brought me the 
wrong personthen. I must go and look up Ken,” 

“ But I thought you would try and comfort me, 
Robin !”’ she implores in a helpless fashion, as 
though he could make all the rough places smooth. 

“So I will, little sea-bird !”” he says, as heartily 
as he can say it without being overheard. “We’ll 
straighten the matter out, and you and Ken will 
be asking me to dance at your wedding—” 

** Don’t talk to me in that way—don’t do that! 
No, no! you know I never change my mind !” 
she says, impressively. 


Mr. Redfurn smiles. “ Don’t you?” he asks. 





CHAPTER XI. 


A HARD * CASE.” 

“Why did you turn Ken off, Beulah? If I 
am to mend your broken heart, I must know 
what caused it to go to pieces,” Mr, Redfurn 
says, decidedly. 





She answers him fully as decidedly, “ I cannot 
tell you.” But she does, nevertheless, after a 
time. They are in the Pargiter parlor. 

Then he says, ‘* This is a foolish reason—a 
girl’s reason. Simply because a man Calls a 
pretty girl by a more artistic name than her own 
(which in this case doesn’t happen to be artistic 
at all), it doesn’t follow that he is to be sent 
adrift with no incentive to keep him in the right 
path,” 

“Does Kenneth need something to keep him 
right—something like what you have alluded to, 
I mean?” she adds with a blush, 

“ Well, yes! He’s an impressionable sort of 
a boy, and if it isn’t one thing occupying his 
mind, it’s another. A good wife would help 
him immensely by keeping watch over him and 
seeing that he didn’t go wrong, I think you 
would prove such a one, Beulah.’ 

* No, thank you! I don’t intend to marry a 
man who needs watching. I am more deter- 
mined now than ever, since you admit that Ken- 
neth does require it.’’ 

“ Yes—I know I did—but I didn’t mean you 
should take it—” 

“It doesn’t matter how you intended it; I 
undetstand fully, and there isn’t the least use 
talking about it.” 

“But you don’t imagine Kenneth cared for 
Margaret ?’”’ he asks, incredulously, “ You are 
not jealous of her, surely ?”’ 

“Jealous—and of Margaret?—oh, no!” Her 
lips curl scornfully. ‘A mere child, Margaret 
is. Kenneth does not care for her more than for 
Miss Flyaway, or that auburn-haired young 
widow in diamonds he is dancing with just now, 
or—me, It is the nature of Kenneth, as you say, 
to have some one to be devoted to, and it matters 
little whether it is this one or that, so long as she 
is young and pretty, and fond of his attention.” 

“You would have a man strong enough to 
resist miscellaneous pretty faces and set his affec- 
tions upon only one?” he suggests, inquisitively. 
* I'll confess Ken is hardly likely to become 
your ideal in that respect.’ 

“IT am not looking for an ideal!’’ she replies, 
with spirit, “and I don’t see that it is all neces- 
sary you should question my reasons in what I 
have done. It doesn’t matter, however; I am 
going down to Tempest-by-the-sea next week.” 

“So soon? And I had just begun to take care 
of you and to find it pleasant.” 

“It will give you time for a ‘case’ of your 
own if you like,” she says, with much brightness. 

“ That’s a fact. To tell the truth, I would like 
as interesting a ‘case’ of my own as Ken con. 
trives to workup. In fact, I have one in prospect 
now,” he goes on, confidentially, lowering his 
tone, his smile deepening. “1 must ask you 
about it before you go away. Perhaps you can 
help me along.” 
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“I shall be very glad to help you,” she assents, 
and her manner is somehow subdued. “Is it— 
is it—with—a lady—that you want my assistance, 
Mr. Redfurn ?” 

“Yes, with a lady; a beautiful lady; a wise, 
true-hearted lady, who is so:much too good for 
me that I almost tremble when I go into her 
presence or speak her name. And you will help 
me, you will give me what added courage you 
can, Beulah ?” He is so earnest in his own cause 
that she begins to have, for the first time in their 
acquaintance, an idea of the deep, strong nature 
the man possesses. 

“T shall be very glad to help you—if I can,” 
she says, slowly, “ but it may not be much I can 
do. I go home so soon.” There is a ring of 
pathos in her voice. 

“O, but you can do so much for me in the 
time before you go!” he assures her joyfully. 
“ A few words will help me so!”” And then he 
looks at his watch, and finds he must be off. “I 
shall tell you about this—” he hesitates for a 
word—“ love of mine when I come to see you 
again, and of all that I am hoping for,” he whis- 
pers, bashfully, as they part. “ You will not have 
long to wait.”’ 

But the next time he came his sea-bird has 
flown. 

“She went home the morning after you were 
here,” great-aunt Pargiter says. “I asked her if 
she was homesick, and she said she was, and I 
found it useless to try and detain her.” 

“ And she left no message for me—her friend ?” 

“There was none that I remember. But I 
asked her when you and Mr. Kenneth would be 
going down to Tempest-by-the-sea, and she said, 
‘ They will not be going down there at all, either 


of them. We are not friends any more.’ That 
is all that I heard her say.” 
“Thank you!” He turns away. “She has 


been playing with us beth,” he thinks, bitterly, as 
he walks down the street. “She looked at me 
with those innocent eyes as though she trusted 
me, and now she says we are not even friends 
any more. Ah, well! Ken is used to it, and he 
will find a ‘ Marguerite’ somewhere te fill the 
vacancy in his heart, But I—I am not used to it 
like him! It was my first—and I shall never 
have another ‘ case,’” 


CHAPTER XII. 





ONE MIDSUMMER DAY. 

She stands in the bow of the Sea-gu//, leaning 
idly upon an oar, and a bit of a song slips be 
tween her lips, and, floating upward on the wings 
of the wind, slips into somebody’s heart as some- 
body lies dreaming in the rushes on the shore. 


It is just at sunset. The skies are all aglow with 





crimson and golden glory, the ripples crested with 
gilded foam. The Sea-gu// is old and brown, 
and worn by many cruisings in and out among the 
reedy banks, but the beauty of the girl redeems 
it all. Her hat is pashed back, and falls: with 
masses of fair, floating hair over her shoulders ; 
she is elad in a close-fitting flannel boating-suit, 
that, despite its simplicity, has a jaunty air; and 
the hand that grasps Bruin’s collar as he stands 
beside her, is plump and strong and well formed 
—not a useless hand in any sense. But whatever 
charm there may be about her as she is viewed 
in that listless attitude, it is forgotten when one 
sees her eyes—great, dark, fathomless eyes, which 
are neither blue nor gray nor black, but which 
change with her every motion. 

“ Beulah !” 

It is the somebody on the bank who calls, and 
she looks up in surprise. 

“Is it you, Robin? Have you waited long for 
me? Iwill be up in a minute.” 

She springs from the rocking boat while she 
speaks, Bruin follows, and while she makes the 
boat fast, the dog sits patiently down and watches 
her. Evidently he knows his duty to his young 
mistress. Mr. Redfurn Jeans lazily over the jut- 
ting cliff and watches her too, not offering to go 
to her assistance—for a young woman with a 
free, ringing voice like hers, a light step, a pair 
of strong hands, and clad in a short flannel suit, 
does not look like the person to be helpless, 

“ Now, Bruin.” ' 

The dog bounds away, up the rugged path, 
stopping at every turn to look back, But his 
mistress follows closely, and in a moment more 
Robin’s hand is extended as a stay for the last 
steep ascent, and, flushed and panting, she is 
beside him, 

What a tall, grave, lazy fellow he looks as he 
gets up out of the rushes, as if even that exertion 
were too much for him on a midsummer day. 
What a languid, careless way he has of picking up 
his straw hat and setting it on his head, of swing- 
ing his walking-staff up under his arm, and stick- 
ing his gloves into his pocket. With what good- 
natured indifference he receives Bruin’s noisy 
demonstrations of delight, and how leisurely he 
saunters down the beach, the grave look fading 
out of his face as he goes along. Although he 
hesitated for a time about accepting Mr. Dumond’s 
cordial invitation to come down to Tempest-by- 
the-sea (with the remembrance of his sea-bird’s 
sudden flight still in mind), he is enjoying his 
midsummer holiday to the utmost, and it is 
evidently doing him good. 

“ And where have you been this hot day ?”’ he 
asks, with ut the slightest show of interest. 
Perhaps this indifference is feigned. 

* Out in the Sea gull.” 

“ Of course! You are as short as ever. But 
where did you go in the Sea-gu/l/? You surely 

? 
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haven’t been rocking there by the shore all the 
afternoon.” His interest stirs to life now that she 
answers so laconically, 
‘And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?” 
he sings in a voice that is remarkably musical. 

“Mr. Redfurn, you astonish me! I don’t 
recall the time when you’ve made such an effort 
before. Shall I fan you before you faint ?”’ mak- 
ing a motion as though she would snatch off his 
hat for the purpose, 

‘‘Now, Beulah, that’s too bad! I know it 
isn’t often my muse breaks into song, and on such 
@ rare occasion you shouldn’t make fun. Tell 
me where you’ve been,” 

“ Up along shore,” she says, demurely, “ and 
then down,again.” 

* Child’s play!’ he exclaims somewhat warmly. 
“You don’t intend to tell me, perhaps; but I 
think I’ve the right to know. Your father told 
me you were off pleasuring somewhere, and gave 
me permission to come down and take you home, 
He said you’d be back at five, and here it’s half- 
past seven, and after. Only think how long I’ve 
waited! And he may say / have detained you.” 

«“’T would be a pity !’”’ she says, remorselessly. 
* You couldn’t defend yourself this hot weather. 
I think he’d know better than to stir you up,” 

«“ Have your own way. 1 shall sit down here 
on this rock and not stir another step until you 
choose to answer a civil question,” coolly seating 
himself, as though for the remainder of the evening. 

She laughs, “ Bruin !’’ she calls, and the dog, 
trotting quietly on a little in advance of the loiter- 
ing couple, comes obediently back at her sum- 
mons, ‘“ Bruin, you must stay here and keep 
watch of this young man. Don’t let anybody 
touch him; and you must not go home until he 
does. Do you understand ?” 

Bruin pricks up his ears and wags his tail as 
he takes up his station beside his new charge, 
although he looks as though he would much pre- 
fer trotting along by his mistress’s side home 
ward, But Bruin never disobeys. 

“ By the wayside on a mossy stone,” calls 
Beulah, looking back now and then as she follows 
briskly along the path. But he still sits there, 
with patient Bruin at his side. 

“ What an enigma that girl is!” he muses, 
watching her out of sight with those half-closed 
eyes. “I thought once she cared for Ken, and 
now she speaks of him as frankly as though the 
past held no memory of the time when he thought 
himself her lover; I hoped once she might learn 
to care for me as more tharva friend, but she soon 
put those hopes to flight with her own flight. All 
I can do is to wait for what the future chooses to 
bring.” 

Then as quick as the pines hide her from view, 
he springs up. 

“ Come, Bruin, old fellow, let’s havea race. I 





know a shorter cut than around that point. One 
—two—three, and away !”” 

Bruin is nothing loth, and away he goes with a 
bound, close at Robin’s heels, down across the 
white sand—over the breakers that are rolling in 
—across a wet strip of ground, where the genile- 
man’s coat is splashed and the dog’s shaggy coat 
wet —through an undergrowth of pines—and, 
lightly vaulting a brush-fence in their path, they 
both come out upon the level beach again just as 
Beulah comes around the jutting point. 

She laughs merrily,.and Mr. Redfurn certainly 
looks comical enough to be laughed at. His 
face is ruddy from unwonted' exercise, his hair is 
damp, his hands soiled from laying hold of trou- 
blesome branches and vaulting the brush-fence, 
his boots look as though blacking had never been 
knowrg to them, and his clothes are sadly in need 
ef brushing. 

*‘ Where have you been, Robin?” she asks, in 
fine imitation of his listless style. 

“Out with my dog.”’ 

“Your answers are short. But where did 
your dog take you ?” she persists, with fun in her 
eyes. ‘ Perhaps you don’t intend to tell me, but 
I think I’ve a right to know. ‘Papa invited you 
down here thinking you were going to do him 
credit as a guest, and now if you and your dog 
insist upon going up to the house in this style, he 
may take you for two ‘ vagabonds,’ ” 

“Now look here, Beulah! I don’t want to 
quarrel with you again to-day, and I’ve proved 
I’ve some vim left after all, You don’t know 
what an awful pace I’ve been going at. Let’s 
call it quits and begin again.” 

“So we will,’ she assents, cheerfully; and 
Bruin, seeming to know they have “ made up,” 
frisks about them in great delight. 

“You'll catch a dreadful cold if you aren’t 
careful,” she says, as they walk peaceably on. 
“ The air is growing cool,” 

“ Let’s stop and build a camp-fire,” he sug- 
gests. “ There’s some brushwood, and I’ve got 
some matches. I do feel chilly, that’s a fact.” 
He shivers as he speaks. 

“Do you?” with real concern, “ You must 
tie your handkerchief around your neck,” 

“ Allright, if you say so. How do I do it— 
so? Pshaw! You'll have to tie it for me.” 

The air is chill, and the moon is coming up 
out of the sea. The beach lies half in shadow. 
Her fingers shake a little over the knots, as she 
reaches up and tries to adjust the kerchief to her 


satisfaction. 
“ You're too tall, Robin; or I’m too short—”’ 
** Is that all ?” 


It is not the listless Robin of a half-hour ago 
who suddenly catches her in his arms and draws 
her close, while his head bends down to a level 
with her face, And just as suddenly, before she 
could have put him aside if she had wished, two 
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eager lips kiss the upturned mouth—an:! leave 
her blushing, indignant and haughty. 

“ How dare you do such a thing—how dare 
you ?” 

He laughs, although his voice trembles as he 
tries to say lightly, “You've always had your 
way with me before; I wanted mine once.” And 
then he comes nearer, “ Are you very angry, 
Beulah ? So angry you will never be friends any 
more ?”’ 

But lofty Miss Beulah will not even answer 
him, nor deign to wish him “ good-night” when 
she goes up to her room and leaves him to his 
own meditations, 





CHAPTER XIII 


—_— 


LONG POINT BY MOONLIGHT, . 


The morning sunshine comes into the pretty 
breakfast-room and gives it a very inviting look. 
A July day is too hot for comfort when the rays 
of the noon sun beat down upon the white sands ; 
but the morning air is wont to be chill, and a 
little sunlight is welcome. 

Beulah is putting a few roses into a vase, and 
is a perfect picture of cool content in her white 
morning wrapper, with some “ weeds "—as papa 
Dumond calls them—looping the ribbons at her 
throat, and falling carelessly among the masses 
of fair floating hair, One would think, looking 
at her now, that such a thing as an angry emo. 
tion had never ruffled her calmness, Yet it was 
only last night that she said to herself, as she ran 
up to her room in a passion, that she would never 
speak to Mr. Redfurn again—never ! 

The door opens, and that gentleman walks in, 
He looks much less calm than the young lady 
grouping the roses, whose work is at that instant 
so absorbing that she has no time to glance up ; 
she only say# politely, * Good morning, Mr. Red. 
furn!’ and tries to decide whether a white rose 
or a red shall be next a yellow, 

«Good morning, Beulah!” He hesitates, re- 
garding her the while, and finally comes nearer, 
* It is going to be a fine day for our picnic.” 

“Our picnic? O, yes! the one over on Long 
Point you mean,” 

She seems to have forgotten that she and her 
companion have been laying plans for this very 
picnic every day since he came down to Tem- 
pest-by-the-sea, 

“ Of course I mean the one on Long Poin: !” 
he retorts. “ You don't imagine [ am talking 
about picnicking with the old King of Borva, do 
you, or up among the Jura hills ?’’ When she is 
cool and self-contained it always exasperates him. 

*“T am afraid you caught cold last night after 
all,” she says with the utmost composure, letting 
her eyes rest full on his face. She neither falters 
“ Trrita- 


nor changes color; he does, though, 
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bility is one of the surest signs of that malady,” 
she adds, with the air of an experienced practi- 
tioner, 

“Is it?” he sneers, “ And what is the matter 
with you? You treat me as coolly in your 
father’s house as though I was an interloper, and 
not an invited guest.” 

“Papa invited you; 7 didn’t,” she says con- 
cisely; and then she repents her words, ‘ Robin! 
don’t take me in earnest! I don’t mean such 
hateful things. Will you wear these, like a good 
boy ?”’ She holds up the prettiest of the roses, 

He is mollified without more ado, and lets her 
pin them in place, while he smiles down at the 
face that is no longer serene, but flushed and 
anxious, “TI don’t wonder you like Tempest-by- 
the-sea,” he says, still regarding her. “ You 
have partaken of something of the character of 
its name yourself.’ 

After breakfast he broaches the subject of the 
picnic again, 

“Will you drive, or will you walk, or will you 
row?” he inquires, while she is dusting up the 
crumbs and feeding her canary. 

“ Pietro is a pretty feillow—a darling fellow ! 
I think I shall row, thank you. And he shall 
hav2 some more sugar—so he shall!"’ standing 
on tip-toe, and poking Pietro’s yellow feathers 
with her finger by way of a caress. “ You can 
go in the boat if you like,” she adds, without 
turning her head. “Come and kiss me now— 
do!” . 

Mr, Redfurn laughs. He stads on the hearth- 
rug watching her. “TI don’t know how it is with 
Pietro,” he says, hesitatingly, “ but 7 am a little 
confused. Which part of your conversation am I 
to understand was intended for me ?” 

She turns around at him with flaming cheeks 
and flashing eyes, “ You are too provoking!” 
she cries: “ I'd sooner talk to Bruin or old Tab 
any time !”” 

“Old Tab’s temper isn’t the best when you 
stroke her the wrong way,’’ he says, with an 
angry gleam in his eyes; but she is out of hear- 
ing, and Pietro gets no more sugar that morning. 

The hour for the picnic arrives, and still Beu- 
lah is invisible. He walks up and down on the 
terrace, looking now and then up to the windows 
for some sign of the approach of the dilatory 
young lady, but no one appears. Then he goes 
down to look for the Sea-gu//, It dawns upon 
him that it would be very characteristic of her if 
she would steal off without him. But the boat 
lies tossing upon the water undisturbed. He is 
just thinking of sending a message to her when 
the carry-all comes up, and papa Dumond calls 
out,“ Jump in, my boy, You're to go over to 
the picnic-ground, Beulah says, and not wait for 
her. She'll be along by-and-by.” 

“Beulah says so?” he asks, incredulously. 
“Can I see her? I don’t quite understand.” 
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* No; she’s off somewhere—went an hour ago, 
and ordered me to have Timms take you up; but 
I’m going that way myself, It would be of no 
use to see Beulah anyhow,” the father argues, 
with a twinkle in his eye. It is plain that her 
vagaries are known to him. “ When she gets a 
crotchet in her head, it is not you nor I nor any- 
body can get it out. You may as well come.” 
And Mr. Redfurn has to go off without an ex- 
planation, 

It is not until the middle of the afternoon that 
some one calls out that the Sea-gud/ is rounding 
the Point, and for the first time Mr. Redfurn 
suddenly finds that the picnic (which he has 
thought unutterably stupid) is a very interesting 
affair. He goes down to the beach, as he feels 
in duty bound, for the landing there is rocky, and 
sees a well-known picture—a fair, dark-eyed 
girl, in a boating-suit, guiding her boat into shal- 
low water, while she poises herself in it as lightly 
asa bird and yet as steadily as though her only 
home was a boat, her world the heaving sea, 
She only nods as she comes to the water’s edge. 

“Can I assist you in any way?” he inquires, 
with frigid respect, as though possibly he expected 
her to request him to take her boat around by the 
other shore of the Atlantic, 

“T don’t know that you can,” she answers, just 
as frigidly, She picks up a white wrap of some 
kind and tosses it over her arm, then she makes 
a step as to get out of the boat—but it is a false 
step. Just there the stones are large and sharp, 
and as she is stepping out at one side the boat 
swings around to the other, and she comes near 
falling upon the rocks, 

“ Beulah !"’ he cries, in a tone both passionate 
and terrified; and one arm encircles her firmly 
and keeps her from falling, while with the other 
hand he lays hold of the veering boat. “ Are 
you burt?” he asks with real concern, releasing 
her instantly, and slowly getting his color back ; 
but he knows, as she quickly regains her footing 
and steps up on the beach, that she is only fright- 
ened, 

“T am sorry to have troubled you so,’’ she 
says penitently, blushing over the involuntary 
embrace, “I never knew the Sea-gull to strike 
those rocks before.”” And then she stands silent, 
watching him make the boat secure, 

They go up the sandy strip of headland to the 
clump of pines together, but neither is talkative, 
and each seems glad when the picnic is reached. 

Strange how Miss Dumond's spirits revive 
when she is free from her late companion! He 
has seen her in gay moods many a time, but 
never like to-day. Marjory, even, marvels at it 
and says wonderingly, “ You must like sitting on 
the baked sand in the broiling sun, Beulah! I 
never saw pine-needles as scattering as those 
overhead, and as for getting up ambition enough 
for a hearty laugh—I don’t believe [ could do it.” 





“T never enjoyed myself more in my life!’’ 
Beulah answers with sparkling eyes, and she cer- 
tainly looks as though her words were true. Her 
cheeks are softly flushed, her eyes are wider and 
darker than ever, her manner is that of a school- 
girl who gets a half-holiday on some mre occa- 
sion and knows she must make the most of it. 

But with the coming of the evening even Mar- 
jory can but acknowledge that the pine grove is 
attractive. The wind rattles the scattering 
needles faintly, the baked sand grows cool, the 
sound of the sea is like soft music, and they vote 
to stay and watch for the moonrise, 

The boys have started a brushwood fire, and it 
crackles and glows and lights the beach in every 
direction, Then they heap pine boughs before it 
for seats, and sit down for story-telling. Beulah’s 
sparkle has not abated yet, and she makes the 
group about her send out peal upon peal of 
merry laughter. Anon she casts a swift glance 
over to a grave, dark face almost in shadow— 
Robin Redfurn’s, as he sits leaning against a tree- 
trunk, looking sombre enough in the fitful light. 
Then she looks away quickly, and her lively sal- 
lies are livelier than ever, 

“ Mr, Redfurn is such an aristocrat!” she says 
at last mockingly, finding she cannot arouse him 
but by direct attack, ** Only see him now with his 
gloves on! Iam sorry I didn’t bring my veil if 
there’s any danger of the firelight’s spoiling my 
complexion, Or is it the moonrise he fears? I 
think I see the moon coming up over yonder, 
And it’s a wonder he doesn’t sport eye-glasses 
and carry a bouquet.” 

A pained look she can see ever at the distance 
where she is sitting, comes into his face at her 


words, She has never seen that look before, and 
she feels half frightened. But Marjory calls out 
suddenly: 


“Why, Mr. Redfurn! What is the matter? 
There is blood on your glove—and on your 
handkerchief, Are you hurt ?” 

“| beg of you not to say any more about it! 
It is too slight to even call out a comment,” he 
says so distantly that Marjory is silenced; and no 
one asks a further question, 

The stories go on, some one sings a wild sea 
song, and all are lost in the gayety—all but that 
grim personage over there in the half-light, and 
Beulah, She is sober enough now. Not a 
smile does the merriest song or story call to her 
lips, or to her sorrowful, startled eyes. And 
presently, when no one notices her movement 
amid the general! hilarity, she steals away from the 
gay group and goes to the sombre, silent figure. 

“Mr. Redfurn, will you ever, ever forgive 
me ?”’—she implores in a plaintive tone; and 
then she slips down into the friendly shadow on 
the sand beside him, looking like a pathetic 
ghost, and wishing she knew how to best appease 
what she would term his righteous indignation. 
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He turns at sound of her voice, and sees an 
anxious little face peering out frém a fleecy white 
wrapping. But he does not speak. 

“ T know all about it now,” she goes on softly. 
No one notices their by-play, and she speaks in a 
whisper. “ You saved me from falling on the 
sharp rocks, but you were hurt in doing it; and 
you did not tell me. Is it not so?” 

He laughs contemptuously, ‘“ You take me 
for a baby, do you, to go abeut crying over my 
grievances? You are mistaken in me,”’ 

‘You are angry now, as well as hurt,’ she 
continues, still softly; “but I do not blame you. 
Is it very bad, Robin ?” 

He looks angrier than ever at her words ; but 
at that instant a caressing hand comes down 
upon his wrist where it is not covered by his 
glove, and at the touch his anger vanishes. 
“You are making mountains out of mole-hills 
again,” he says, but he does not say it harshly. 
How could he, with that warm hand still resting 
there, as though mutely pleading forgiveness ? 

*‘ And it is not so very bad, and it will be bet- 
ter soon ?”’ she persists. 

“Tt is not so very bad, and it is better now,” 
he answers her, smiling at her fears. 

They sit there silent after that, he with the 
grim look gone out of his face, content, happy ; 
she unheeding the gayety, a trifle pale, subdued, 
Neither of them speaks again until the picnickers 
begin to disperse. 

“You are not going to make me walk home 
alone ?” he asks, looking down into the little 
drooping face under the white wrappings. 

“QO, no! there’s Marjory—”’ 

“ But I want you, sea-bird.” 

So they go home through the moonlight 
together, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“ ROBIN ADAIR.” 
** * What’s this dull town to me? 

Mr. Redfurn gets up and shakes himself, to be 
sure he is not dreaming, and, finding that he is 
wide awake, looks out to discover who the un- 
known minstrel may be. 

“Yes, this is rather a dull old town,” he 
says, meditatively, while brushing his hair and 
straightening his cravat bows, for he has been in- 
dulging in the luxury of a mid-day nap, up in his 
“sky parlor,” as he calls it. “And Lam Robin— 
if not the one apostrophized—but who laments the 
dullness because of that tardy individual’s non- 
appearance ?”” He has a faint suspicion that ihe 


Robin’s not near ;—”’ 


singer is somewhere in the vicinity of the garden- 
seat below his window ; and he may have a faint 
suspicion of who the singer is; for more than 
wonted color comes into his face as he noiselessly 
uncloses the blinds and peers down. 


He with- 





draws his head quickly. Evidently his suspicion 
is a certainty as to his serenader’s identity, for his 
breath comes rapidly, and he listens as if eager 
for what may follow. 

He does not wait long ere he is gratified. 
Beulah is doing nothing more profitable than 
pulling the petals from a handful of roses she 
holds, As she plucks them out, one by one, she 
lets them fall idly on the sand; her eyes mean- 
while are out at sea, Her sun-hat lies on the 
bench beside her, and her cheeks are warm and 
rosy, for she has been walking a long way, with 
Bruin as companion, 

‘*Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
Made life a heav'n on earth ? 
Oh, they're all fled with thee, Robin Adair.” 

She leans back against the trellis and shuts out 
the sight of the sea with those long-fringed lids. 
The young man watching her from the casement 
above, wonders if she is going to sleep, and puts 
his head down upon the sill, where he can keep 
her in view, to wait for her awaking. But she does 
not sleep. A light wind stirs a dry leaf against 
the lattice-work, and she sits upright with a start. 
Then she discovers what it is that startled her, and 
laughs a little rippling laugh that tinkles like 
music as it falls. 

Presently her thoughts come back to her song, 
and she goes on: 

“* But now thou’rt far from me, Robin Adair; 
But now I never see Robin Adair, 
Yet him I lov’d so well, 
Still in my heart shall dwell, 
Oh! I can ne'er forget Robin Adair,’ "’ 

This time she ends the refrain with a sigh, and 
the balance of her roses she tosses away as if 
weary of them. Her hands are clasped pensively, 
and her eyes are out at sea again. 

Mr. Redfurn leaves his window ; a tender light 
shines in his eyes, and he whispers, softly, “ She 
is both shy and proud, my little sea-maiden, my 
willful Beulah!” Andthen4e sighs, too, “ Shall 
I ever rightfully call her‘my Beulah?’” he 
wonders. 

When he comes down to the garden-seat and 
finds her still sitting there, the tender light is yet 
shining in his eyes; but her cheeks flame with 
sudden consciousness that she may have had a 
listener. She half rises, then sits down again, 
vaguely wishing she had not thrown away her 
roses. Something to occupy her hands would 
help to hide her nervous restlessness. 

“[—I—thought you were not coming back 
until night,” she says, greeting him with anything 
but a glad reception at seeing him so soon, 

“ Nor was I, But skipper Ben’s boat sprung a 
leak, and I thought I'd rather run the risk of being 
unwelcome than of being at the bottom of the 
Atlantic.” 

* You are not unwelcome; you should always 
know that,”’ she assures him, with an effort at in- 
fusing warmih into her voice. “ But your com- 
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ing was so unexpected.” She takes up her hat 
for a fan, and certainly her cheeks look as 
flushed as though a cool breeze had not sprung 
up while she has been sitting there—a breeze 
which causes Mr. Redfurn to wish she had 
chosen the sunny side of the terrace, instead of 
the shady garden-seat. ‘“ Have you been back 
long?” with poorly-assumed indifference. “I 
did not hear you come ; but then I was out walk- 
ing myself.” 

“I slept, and I dreamed,” he commences, 
replying indirectly to her question; “and in my 
dream a bird sang outside my window-lattice—it 
was a wild sea-bird, I think—and its song was of 
a dull old town that caught its dullness from the 
fact that one loved well was far away, The song 
of the bird awoke me, and when I looked to see 
if it had fown—behold! it was singing there still. 
I caught its promise to never forget him, the 
one so well beloved—his name was Robin, I 
believe ; and then I wondered if birds—sea-birds, 
I mean—always kept their promises, and if the 
Robin it was singing of knew how well he was 
loved. Do you know if it is wise to put faith in 
bird-songs, Miss Beulah ?” 

He has not looked at her while he is speaking, 
nor does he now. He is watching a white sail 
with the sunlight on it, far out against the horizon. 
But had he looked, he would have seen at first a 
very angry face as she comprehended that her 
foolish song had had a listener; then the angry 
light faded out, and was replaced by a troubled 
sadness; and now as he ceases speaking she says, 
quietly : 

“No doubt you expected a severe reprimand 
for idling away your time listening to bird-songs, 
and no doubt you heartily deserved it; but I am 
going to disappoint you. It is really of too little 
importance for me to waste breath on such a sub- 
ject, and I will tell you frankly, I haven’t a 
particle more faith in the promises of birds than 
of people. Some birds sing simply from pure 
delight at living, and heed neither the fitness of 
place nor tune. It may have been so with this 
one, and the sooner you free your mind from ab- 
surd fancies, the better.” She looks up at him 
laughing now, and he sees no sign of emoiion of 
any kind in her bright face. 

“If she is shy, she is too proud to show her 
shyness,”’ he reasons, studying her in perplexity, 
and puzzling his brain to discover why she sighed, 
if she sung from pure delight at living. 

“T wish I had not been so impatient to come 
down,” he says, after a time, breaking a twig from 
an overhanging branch with which he idly snips 
off the heads of the innocent roses growing in the 
garden-border, ‘I might have learned more of 
bird-secrets if I had only waited.” 

“T wouldn't be so mean as to go prying-about 
into other people’s secrets! It is bad enough to 
get secrets inte one’s possession unintentionally.” 

VOL. cil.—28. 





** Who has been ‘ prying about,’ I should like 
to know?” He is fast losing temper. “If a 
body sits under my window and goes to pouring 
out confidences, how am [to helpit? A pretty 
idea it would be for me to put out my head and 
say-—See here! you go away and leave me in 
peace; I don’t want to be bothered! A fine fuss 
there would be about it.” 

“Mr. Redfurn! You are no gentleman to 
accuse me of pouring out confidences under your 
window!”’ How her red lips curl, and the blonde 
head goes up in indignation at his assumption, 

“And no lady would accuse me of prying into 
other people’s affairs, when I was peaceably 
sleeping in my own room!” He says this sharply 
—he who but a little while ago called her softly 
to himself “ shy little sea-maiden Beulah.” 

“ There’s no use wasting words over such a 
ridiculous subject,” she avers, her anger subsiding 
somewhat (for she knows his words are true), 
taking her hat as she speaks and coolly turning 
away. ‘* We may so far forget ourselves as to 
lose temper if we prolong our interview.” 

“You haven’t lost temper yet?’ he asks, in- 
credulously. “I wonder what excuse you can 
offer for those hot words then? A lofty opinion 
you must have of me, if they were true.’ He 
looks half inclined to hold out his hand and ask 
her to be friends again ; but is in doubt as to how 
such a plea would be received. 

“fT am not out of temper ow,” she tells him, 
in such a low tone he has to bend his head to 
catch her words, as she lingers, undecided whether 
to go or Stay. 

“No! Neitheram I. You know I wouldn’t 
be mean enough to listen when I thought you 
didn’t wish me to hear,’’ he says, taking her hat 
from her hand, and tying it over her curls to keep 
the wind from blowing them into confusion. 

« And you know I wouldn’t be silly enough to 
say anything aloud in the open garden that all the 
world might not hear,” she sweetly responds, 
putting one of the snipped heads of the roses 
through his button-hole. 

“What an idyllic picture !’’ calls a voice at 
that instant, and Marjory comes through the gate. 
“It must be that you two never quarrel nowadays 
as you used to, you look so happy.” 

Robin wears an “I will never tell’’ expression 
on his face at her light words; but Beulah says 
candidly, “ The sunshine is always brightest after 
a shower, you know.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE HAPPY END. 

*¢T must really be going back to the city,” Mr 
Redfurn says, coming out on the veranda with a 
handful of letters, just received. “I have stayed 
beyond all thought of mine.” 
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“I am very sorry!” Beulah iooks up from 
her work, a collar she is embroidering for Bruin, 
as she says it, 

‘Sorry I have stayed so long, do you mean ?” 
he asks, a trifle annoyed by the coolness with 
which she takes his announcement. 

“ Now, Robin! Haven't I been good for ever 
and ever so long? I flattered myself I was get- 
ting to be quite amiable.” 

“So you are, mon ami,” he responds frankly, 
and takes a seat by her side—that is, she sits in a 
litle low balcony-chair, and he on the second of 
the entrance steps, where he can have a good 
view of her face. “I never spent such a pleas- 
ant six weeks in my life,” he tells her presently, 
watching a silver bug grow under her fingers on 
Bruin’s collar. “ Kenneth doesn’t know what 
he missed by not coming with me.” 

“TI think he knows what he gained, though,” 
she says, brightly. It is plain to be seen her 
heart has not been broken for Kenneth. “Aunt 
Pargiter writes me that he is about to marry Miss 
Flyaway—after a long engagement.” 

“A long engagement that is made up of a 
great many links,” laughs Robin, “ They’ve 
been broken and mended time and again. How- 
ever, I think a wife is what Ken needs. I told 
you so once before, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” she answers abstractedly, 

“I thought at one time he would get you,” he 
goes on. He likes to see her flash up at such a 
suggestion. 

“ A man without a mind Her tone is con- 
temptuous. ‘“ There ave men who are worth 
having—nothing less than such a one would suit 


’ 


me. 

“And you expect to find him some time, Beu- 
lah ?”” 

“No; I never expect to find him.” She is 
very particular in matching a green bead with its 
mate, for the eyes of Bruin’s bug. “I expect 
him to find me.” 

** And he will find a treasure !” 

Mr. Redfurn has time for no further comment, 
for papa Dumond comes suddenly out on the 
veranda and asks him if he is at liberty, and their 
téte-a-teté is broken up. 

Beulah lays down her work after the two have 
gone for a walk on the beach, and gives herself 
up to thought. “ Why has Mr. Redfurn so stu- 
diously avoided speaking to her of his ‘ case ?’” 
she wonders; for she never thinks of his manner 
to herself as other than that of the best of 
friends. “ Yes,we are good friends—very good,” 
she tells herself over and over. “ To be sure we 
often quarrel, but we always make up. He is 
like a kind ‘big brother’ to me,” she reasons, 
anxious to have their relation positively defined, 
“and I am only a child in his estimation !’”” And 
quite unexpectedly she finds something like a 
sob rising in her throat, and tears coming into her 





eyes. “But now he is going away, and—I 
should so like to know more about her: the 
beautiful, wise, true-hearted lady, in whose pres- 
sence he trembles, and whose name he is almost 
afraid to speak, Yes—those were his very 
words—I shall never forget them!” and with 
sudden loneliness oppressing her, Miss Dumond 
lays her head back in her chair and cries softly 
to herself. Of course’ no one will see her there 
on the unfrequented beach; her veranda is a 
secure place in which to shed tears. Is it? 

Some one comes up the smooth sandy walk, 
some one with eager eyes and a glad spring to 
his step as he hurries forward; and yet his foot- 
fatls make no sound in the damp sand. He sees 
a very dejected Miss Beulah sitting there, with 
her hair rampled and her hands folded listlessly 
and—surely, there are tear-drops trickling down 
the pretty cheeks. He stops in amazement at so 
unheard-of a thing. Shall he offer to comfort 
her, or shall he flee? He hesitates about going 
on, and is just planning the best kind of an esca- 
pade, when Bruin, who has been snapping 
greedily at the silver bug with green eyes, sees 
him and gives a growl of delight. 

Beulah sits up and puts back her hair, and says 
in a voice that she tries hard to make steady—is 
there some fate in his finding her in her sadder 
moods ?—“ Back already? I thought you and 
papa were going a long way.” 

Then she discovers Bruin’s occupation, and 
scolds him playfully as she rescues her work and 
puts it out of his reach. By that time her tear- 
drops have dried, and her color is more natural. 
She talks with unwonted spirit, and Robin—who 
has had much experience with broken hearts on 
Ken’s account—thinks “ She wants a new hat or 
pair of gloves, and papa doesn’t give them to her.” 

So she dissembles well. 

In the evening they are more than usually 
gay. Marjory and several young acquaintances 
drop in, and they sing duets, and waltz on the 
moon-lighted veranda, and have a farewell supper 
on Mr. Redfurn’s account. 

It is Robin and Beulah who take Marjory home 
at last; and then they come back slowly over the 
white strand, loitering to pick up shells and to 
watch the waves breaking over the bar. 

* I shall miss you so much,” she says, as they 
pass the Sea-gu//, tossing like a feather on the 
bosom of the water. “I think I shall never 
want to come out on the beach again when you 
are gone.” 

“Truly ?”? What a light springs into his face. 
“Tt is the first time that I ever knew you would 
honestly miss me.” 

‘*You must take me for a very giddy young 
person,” she says, lightly, but with a sense of 
pain at her heart, “ totally unlike that beautiful, 
true-hearted woman of whom you told me once. 
I would like to hear more about her, Robin,” 
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«« What have I told you about her?” 

His face flushes at the question. He has an 
indistinct remembrance that he was about to 
speak to her once, and that his little friend ran 
off as though eager to be rid of his confidence. 
He thought then that he would never speak of 
her again. 

“You told me that you.trembled when you 
talked to her, and was almest afraid to go into her 
presence,” she explains, plaintively. ‘ She must 
be very beautiful and very good, I am sure; and 
I would like to know more about her, if you 
please,”’ 

Her sweet face is downcast, and Mr. Redfurn 
cannot refrain from smiling at the touching humil- 
ity of her words and attitude. 

“JI did not know her as well then,” he says, 
slowly, as though carefully weighing each word 
before it is uttered, “or I should not have been 
afraid of her. She is none the less beautiful, 
none the !ess true-hearted; but I know her now, 
and she is only a woman-—a pure, noble, lov- 
able woman—one whom any man might be proud 
to love ; one whom_he should never cease to rev- 
ence all the days of his life, if she but loved him 
in return. Oh, if I was only sure that her love 
was mine!” There is passion im his voice, 

“And you do not know that she loves you—you, 
who love her so dearly, are you uncertain whether 
she will give you the right to reverence her all 
the days of your life? How can you wait, not 
knowing ?” she cries, lifting her eyes to his, and 
flushing with excitement at her rapid words, 

“No, I do not know,” he says. And then he 
takes her hands in both his own, and she does 
not mind, for she is thinking that she cannot un- 
derstand this cool deliberation that allows him to 
wait when so much is at stake. “ But I shall 
know soon,”’ he adds, keeping his eyes on the 
eager, flushing face. 

“And you will tell me—me, your true little 
friend ?” she asks, her lip slightly quivering, She 
is making a brave effort to keep back the tears. 

“ You will tell me,’’ he says, and she raises her 
eyes bewildered to his face. 

“1 ?—tell. you ?” she falters. “ How can I?— 
I do not know lier—I do not even know her 


name. You should tell me that!’’ she says, coax- 
ingly. “Is it a pretty one ?”’ 


«« The sweetest name in ali the world!’ he as- 
sures her, with a lover’s fond exaggeration, still 
keeping her hands, and gazing into the troubled, 
upturned face. 

“What is it?” she asks, almost breathlessly. 
She feels that it will hurt her to hear it; but still 
she must know. 

“It is—Beulah.” 

“Mr. Redfurn! Are you making fun of me ?” 
she cries, incredulously, piteously, freeing her 
hands and retreating from him. 

“TI have no thought of making fun of you ; it is 





no subject for jesting. I know but one woman in 
all the world whose name is Beulah, and who is 
likewise beautiful, wise, and true-hearted. You 
are that one. Will you tell me whether she loves 
me, Beulah? I have waited so long!” 

But she does not answer. She is startled— 
doubting yet. 

“You do not mean those words all for me?” 
she says, hesitatingly. ‘ Beautiful—wise—true- 
hearted—it cannot be !” 

“ Why can it not be ?” 

“ Because — I — thought you disliked me, 
Robin—at first, you know; and then afterward you 
treated me asa child. You were not afraid of me 
then; you did not tremble in my presence.” 

“ Didn’t I, though, sometimes when you were 
contrary with me?’ he laughs. ‘I d‘d dislike 
you a little at first,” he admits, frankly, “ and if 
I was not afraid of you, I had not begun to love 
you then. But it was not so forlong. AndI 
don’t think you cared particularly for me in those 
days. Did you, now ?” 

“No,” she says remorsefully, looking back to 
the past; “I didn’t, that’s a fact. I believe I 
said—once—that I—would you really like to 
know ?” shyly raising those downcast eyes. 

“T would, most certainly.” He is smiling. 

“T said that I ated you! Wasn't it very 
wicked ?” 

“Very! 
deepens. 

“No; I do not now. I never could again.” 

* And what will you tell me that this beautiful 
lady of my love thinks of me zow ? Remember 
how I have waited, Beulah !” 

She hesitates fora moment only. Then—*“I 
will tell you that she loves you very truly, Robin, 
She has for a long, long while. And that is 
enough for you to know to-night.” 

* It is enough to make me happy all my life 
he says, speaking tenderly and low. 


But you do not now?” His smile 


” 


(THE END.) 
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CoLoRED TAPERS.—The possible dangers at- 
tending the use of colored tapers, and especially 
those colored red and green, have recently formed 
the subject of investigation, which shows that 
mercurial vapor and arsenical vapor are respec- 
tively given off on the burning of the taper, both 
of which might have anything but beneficial 
effects on any one who happened to inhale either. 
Attention is drawn to another possiple danger 
which attends the use of the green tapers. Most 
tapers will, after the flame is extinguished, 
smoulder but a short time; but the green tapers 
will often continue to smoulder until a consider- 
able length of the wick is partially alight, and 
ready to burst into a flame under a gentle current 
of air. A taper of this kind shut up in a writing- 
table has been known to cause a serious fire, 
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LINES TO L. J. K. 
BY MRS, J. M. KAUTZ, 
We prize and love those jewels rare, 
Which God, with sparing hand, 
Has hidden deep, with jealous care, 
Within the rocks and desert sand. 


Enjoy their beauties! In their light 
Forget the word's sad clods of clay— 
For heaven's walks are blazing bright 
With gems which shame the light of day. 


Pure sapphire’s gleam of deepest hue, 
And pearls from ocean's waves ; 
Clear rubies shine as rosy dew, 
And jasper beams in caves. 


Carbuncles gleam like burning coal, 
And diamonds shame the sun ; 

Pale agate darts a cloudy scroll, 
And emeralds weep in stone ; 


Smiles amethyst in tender blue, 
In onyx, cameo’s play ; 

Glows chrysolite and beryl too, 
Clear as the new-born day, 


When these all gleam, and shine, and blaze, 
We love their brilliant light ; 

The soul delights in rainbow rays, 
And all things fair and bright. 


Choice gifts I crave for one I love, 
Bright gems of colors rare— 

The soul has mines to prize above 
All gems and jewels fair. 


The flowers are more dear than gems, 
They smile and breathe perfume ; 
We pluck and kiss their slender stems, 

They fill our lives with bloom. 


Slow rises on a waving reed, 
The velvet fleur-de-lis ; 

The snow-drop shines, a star indeed, 
Dicentra bows to kiss. 


Narcissus gay, with jasp’ry zoaes, 
Tulips vermillion dyed ; 

Moss twinkles soft on rustic stones, 
Dew-drops in flowerets hide. 


Like agate sways the lily's bell, 
Droops hyacinth in blue ; 

The glittering ivy, who can tell 
How dark and bright it grew ? 


Then silent, sweet, over the whole, 
Perfume's light breath exhales ; 
The senses droop, and the rapt soul 

Breathes Araby’s soft gales. 


I'd bear these flowers to one I love, 
Their gentle presence shines ; 

Their beauty rare, ali stones above, 
With simple worth combines. 


Old ocean, grim from rock-bound caves, 
May deck her pleasant bowers ; 

Wealth offers gifts from distant waves, 
I'd give to her the flowers, 





And bind them with the pearl of price, 
As peaceful, pure, it glows, 

Breathe gently in that still small voice 
The breath of Sharon's rose. 


Our Father, on Thy brow, I pray, 
Set her, a polished stone ; 

"Mong fragrant lilies may she stray, 
Keep her a stainless one, 


SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS. 


BY K. M. HAVEN, 





The folk-lore of Norway and Sweden is pe- 
¢culiarly rich in curious old legends of a poetical 
character. Many of these can be traced to pagan 
times, and most to a period when paganism was 
beginning to give way before the force of Chris- 
tianity. They are frequently of so great antiquity 
that their origin is wrapped in the mists of the 
past. Doubtless the wild grand scenery of Scan- 
dinavia had much to do with their creation, Its 
mountain precipices and torrents, its lovely lakes 
and rivers, and its interminable forests, suggested 
to the minds of an imaginative people the pres- 
ence of mysterious powers ; and impressed with a 
sense of awe and wonder, they peopled their 
solitudes with unearthly beings, dwelling for the 
greater part of the time unseen by mortal eyes. 
Thus they accounted to themselves for the feeling 
of dread caused by the awe-inspiring objects and 
phenomena by which they were surrounded. 

Mountain monsters, spirits of fell-and cataract, 
sprites, fairies, elves, demons of storm and hurri- 
cane, and the wandering ghosts of men and 
women too sinful to be admitted into heaven, 
abound in these tales. There are also sin- 
gular stories, which seem to represent certain 
spiritual and moral contrasts, and to shadow 
forth in a supernatural way the consequences of 
good or evil conduct in the human being. One 
of the most significant of these is that of the 
Huldra, a creature of whose material exisience 
there exists a very wide-spread belief. Her sad, 
lovely face is said to be often seen, and her sor- 
rowful song heard, from time to time, among the 
hills. She is described as. a very beautiful 
woman, but disfigured by the possession of a 
cow’s tail! Sometimes she attends weddings in 
the country; but if it happens during the danc- 
ing that the tail betrays her, she is very much 
offended if any one notices it. AJl avert their 
eyes, but are careful to avoid her company, 
greatly to her distress. This is a very ancient 
story, and seems intended to set forth the moral 
disfigurement that befalls one naturally lovely 
and attractive, who has permitted the lower nature 
to gain ascendency over the higher. The higher 
still remains, and at times longs for the compan- 
ionship of the good and pure, while yet the 
traces of sin and degradation repel such, and 
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condemn the poor creature to a life-long separa- 
tion from them. 

The story of Gertrude’s bird has also a moral 
teaching, much less subtle, however, being an 
obvious setting forth of the truth that “ The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.” “ In Norway the red 
crested: black woodpecker is known under the 
name of Gertrude’s bird. It came to be so called 
from the following circumstance: When our 
Lord, accompanied by St. Peter, was wandering 
upon earth, they came to a woman who was bak- 
ing. Her name was Gertrude, and on her head 
she wore a red hood. Weary and hungry with 
their long journeying, our Lord begged a cake. 
She took a little dough and set it on to bake, and 
it grew so large that it filled the whole pan. 
Thinking it too much for alms, she took a smaller 
quantity of dough, and again began to bake. But 
this also swelled to the same size as the first. 
She then took still less dough, and when the 
cake had become as large as the preceding ones, 
Gertrude said,‘ You must go without alms, for all 
my bakings are too large for you.’ Then was 
our Lord wroth, and said, ‘ Because thou gavest 
me nothing, thou shalt for punishment become a 
little bird, seek thy food between the wood and 
bark, and drink only when it rains.’ Hardly were 
these words said when the woman was transformed 
into the Gertrude-bird, and flew away through the 
kitchen chimney ; and at this day she is seen with 
a red hood“and black body, because she was 
blackened by the soot. She constantly pecks the 
bark of trees and whistles for rain, for she always 
thirsts, and hopes to drink.’ 

Then there is the Somte, the thrift-teacher, 
who as every peasant will tell you, is the spirit of 
some poor heathen slave who must, before the 
day of judgment, work out his salvation by kindly 
services to human beings: a deformed little 
creature with an old face, but hardly larger than 
an infant, dressed in his red cap, grey jacket, 
and wooden shoes. They say he is usually 
seen at broad noonday, wearily draggitg a 
single ear of wheat or some such littie thing*to 
the barn. Woe be to him who grieves him by 
scorning his feeble efforts and aid! Such shall 
be forsaken by the Somie, who will turn to 
some more docile as well as kinder soul, who 
is Willing to learn from him that “ He that de- 
spiseth little things shall fall by litt!: and little.” 
And he wha has the fear of the Somte shall thrive 
and prosper till the difference in the situation of 
the two men, who perhaps set out in life with 
equal advantages, shall be apparent to all. A 
proverb says: * The woodman holds ‘the axe, 
but the Somte fells the tree.” 

Grave and earnest feeling underlies many of 
these northern superstitions. In this respect they 
differ widely from those of southern Europe. The 
belief in the Necken is one of this character, 
These are supposed to be the spirits of men who 





died in sin, but before the advent of Christianity, 
and who are now awaiting with intense longing 
the coming of redemption. This being is de- 
scribed in various forms—sometimes as a for- 
lorn old man; sometimes as a youth with béstial 
extremities, denoting punishment for sins of the 
flesh, entailing upon him that deformity; but 
more generally as a sad and solitary youth, play- 
ing a harp upon the waters of a lake in plaintive 
strains. The greatest kindness one can do a 
Neck is to offer him a black lamb, with hopeful 
words concerning his salvation. To express 
doubt of it is to cause him terrible distress. 

Two boys are reported as having said to one of 
these poor creatures, “‘ What dost thou profit by 
sitting here and playing? Thou wilt never gain 
eternal happiness’—an unfeeling taunt, which 
threw him into a passion of bitter weeping. 
Among the stories of the Necken, a beautiful one 
runs as follows : 

“A priest riding one evening over a bridge 
heard the most delightful tones of a stringed 
instrument, and on looking around saw a young 
man sitting on the surface of the waters. He saw 
that it was a Neck, and in his intemperate zeal, 
addressed him thus: ‘ Why‘dost thou so joyously 
strike thy harp? Sooner shall this dried cane 
that I hold in my hand grow green and flower 
than thou shalt obtain salvation.’ Thereupon 
the unhappy musician cast down his harp, and sat 
bitterly weeping upon the waters. The priest 
then turned his horse and continued his course, 
But lo! before he had ridden far he observed 
that green shoots and leaves, mingled with the 
most beautiful flowers, had sprung from his old 
staff. This seemed to him a sign from heaven 
directing him to preach the consoling doctrine of 
redemption after a different fashion. He therefore 
hastened back to the mourning Neck, showed him 
the green, flowery staff, and said ‘ Behold, how my 
old staff is grown green and flowery. So like- 
wise may hope bloom in the hearts of all created 
beings, for their Redeemer liveth.’ Comforted 
by these words, the Neck again took up his harp, 
the joyous tones of which resounded along the 
shore the whole night long.” 

Troll stories abound in Sweden, The Trolls 
are represented sometimes as giants, sometimes as 
fairies, “ wicked little mountain folk.” They 
are supposed to entertain great hatred to the 
Christian faith; and to the efforts of the giant 
Trolls to overthrow newly-erected churches, by 
hurling at them great masses of stone, the bould- 
ers and rocking stones so common in the plains 
of the country are attributed by the peasants, 
Doubtless these stories grew out of the vigorous 
attempts made by the early inhabitants to resist 
the building of churches, which they could not 
but view in the light of a standing insult to their 
pagan divinities, and as a threatened subversion 
of their worship. 
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A noble Swedish family has a very curious 
tradition concerning the Troll Fairies. In the 
early days one of the giants had, according to 
their custom, taken great offense at the erection 
of achurch, Though fifty miles off, he heard the 
singing of the nuns, and it so disturbed his peace 
that he determined to hurl at that church such a 
great rock as should completely demolish it. The 
rock was hurled, but it fell short of its aim and 
broke asunder near the castle of the aforesaid 
family. Centuries afterward stories became cur- 
rent among the peasantry concerning this old 
stone, which they feared to approach, because, as 
they said, it was a resort of the Elves. At certain 
times, said they, these Trolls raise it on golden 
pillars, and dance under it. They believed that 
once a year—between cock-crow and day-dawn 
on Christmas day —the Trolls held a great festival, 
and that whoever was bold enough to venture 
near would behold wondrous sights, but that if 
he should chance to be seen by them he would 
soon after die suddenly. Now, a grand dame of 
the castle became possessed of such a desire to 
know something of these fairies that she offered 
gold and jewels to any one of her huntsmen who 
should be willing to tenture near the giant’s stone 
during the time of their festivities. It was long 
ere one could be found to encounter the mysteri- 
ous danger. But at Jast a young man announced 
himself as ready to obey his lady’s behest, and 
forthwith set off in the dusk of the Christmas 
morn, ‘ When he came near he heard the noise 
of music and dancing, and saw the great rock 
raised upon golden pillars, and bright lights 
underneath, and there was a host of beautiful 
litle fairies dancing and drinking as if mad, 
They wound about among each other, and flew 
and whirled like leaves in a whirlwind, and there 
was one of them who was the most beautiful 
creature he had ever seen. She had a diamond 
crown on her head and a tiny whistle in her 
hand, It was the Queen of the Elves.” She ran 
to meet him and welcomed him. He was so 
charmed with her that he hardly knew what he 
was doing. She offered him a hornful of some 
drink, such as the fairies seemed to delight in; 
but just as he was raising it to his lips his good 
angel whispered to him that if he tasted it he 
would forget all his former existence, and become 
an Elf—a soulless creature. Horrified, he dashed 
the drink to the ground, and, snatching the 
whistle from the Queen’s hand, sprang on his 
horse, and spurred him away, Fast followed the 
Elves, with shrieks and cries, galloping furiously, 
He outsped them, however, reached the castle- 
bridge, and got safely over it, when it was quickly 
drawn up behind him, Here he found the lady 
of the castle awaiting him, and to her the Elfin 
Queen, standing on the other side of the bridge, 
surrounded by her people, addressed herself, 
begging piteously that she would command her 





huntsman to restore her horn and whistle. “ Be- 
gone, ye Goblins. In the holy name, begone,”’ 
said the lady; whereupon the multitude of the 
Elves vanished into thin air; but the lady had 
cause, as had also her descendants, to remember 
the threat of the Elfin Queen, that since she chose 
to retain her property, she would find that if she 
did not guard it well, her castle would soon be 
burned to the ground, for twice did this occur— 
once when the horn and whistle were carried off 
during a Danish invasion, and once an hundred 
years later, when, having become worn and 
injured, they were sent out of the casile to a 
workman to be repaired. On both occasions the 
castle was burned tc the ground. As to the poor 
huntsman, both he and his faithful horse died 
suddenly a few days after their visit to the giant’s 
stone. Finally the family of the castle died out, 
and the relics passed into the hands of another 
family, who not many years ago showed them to 
their friends, carefully preserved under a glass 
case. They are said to be not less than four 
hundred years old. 

A noble family in Sweden, the Trolls, derive 
their name from the fact ef one of their ancestors 
having been supposed to have cut off the head 
of a Troll Queen, who offered him magic drink 
in her horn; and the horn which he was said to 
have taken from her was long preserved in a 
Swedish cathedral. 

Among the oldest beliefs of Norway is that in 
the existence of the Wild Riders, spirits of wicked 
men, compelled to ride over the earth till dooms- 
day. “ What terror,” says the peasant, “ is the lot 
of him who benighted on a lonely mountain road 
shall hear their shouts and the clank and rush of 
their coming.’”’ They are said to be mounted on 
coal-black steeds with fiery eyes and red-hot 
bridles, and if the traveler would escape harm he 
must throw himself on his face. If they fling a 
saddle at a house, its inmates may prepare for 
death. From time immemorial we hear of them 
as appearing at Yule-tide especially. We are apt 
to think of Yule-tide as a Christian festival, but 
it dates back in Norway to a period long before 
the introduction of Christianity, The first Chris- 
tian Yule season was celebrated by good King 
Hakon and his Bondeos. Behold in imagination 
the scene: King Hakon is changing the ancient 
custom of celebrating the Yule in honor of Odin 
(one of whose names was Yedlner), by the sac- 
rifice of horses, whose flesh formed the banquet 
of his worshipers, and who with it drank many a 
goblet of ale and mead in honor of departed 
friends, and as a remembrance-cup to the gods, 
with prayers for a good season the ensuing sum- 
mer. King Hakon has returned from his Eng'ish 
home, with Athelstan his foster-father, and is full 
of zeal for the introduction of the Christian 
faith in which he has been reared. Behold him, 
then, seated in a large wooden apartment, the 
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floor of which is strewn with fragrant juniper. 
In the centre of this room is a hole in the roof, 
under it a great flag-stone, and upon this blazes a 
huge fire on the top of which lies the great Yule- 
log. On either side are wooden benches, from 
the middle of one of which rises the lofty seat 
of the King. Instead of the horse-flesh, which 
is too closely associated with the old rites, there 
is an abundant supply of the flesh of the ox. A 
horn of ale is handed to the King, who reverently 
rising, drinks to the memory of his father. Again 
a horn is brought to him, this time of a stupen- 
dous size, and marked within with studs to indi- 
cate the portion of ale intended for each one 
present, After the King has first drank from this, 
it is passed tc and fro across the fire, while the 
company solemnly drink to Christ’s health, 

A strange enough custom, truly! but one by 
which they manifest their transfer to Him of that 
spiritual allegiance which they have hitherto paid 
to their great forefather, the deified Odin. 

Hence come the Christmas or Yule-tide festivi- 
ties of old England, with their Yule-log and roast 
beef—from the transformed midwinter feast in 
honor of Yeolner—brought to them by those 
Norse forefathers by whom so large a portion of 
the land was peopled. ‘They brought with them 
their true reverence for law, their true loyalty of 
heart; and alas! that we must add that they 
brought with them their inordinate love of the 
foaming horn, now exchanged for the tankard. 
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SONNET. 
ON A PICTURE QF SAINT GEORGE, 


BY MARION COUTHOUY. 


Thou strong and fair St. George, on thy clear brow 
Young manhood first its seal of power hath placed, 
And there faith sees, in mystic semblance traced, 

The shining Cross of thy Baptismal Vow. 

And yet behold a more triumphant sign ! 

The victor’s aureole crowns thy stately head; 
For at thy feet the monster Six lies dead; 

The glory of a finished work is thine. 

Thine eyes are radiant with no earthly light; 

Thy young lips fixed in high resolve, and pure 
As one inspired, taught early to endure, 

And led through strife to sainthood’s royal height. 
Oh, that our souls be kept thus pure and strong, 
And thus our sighs of conflict end in song! 


- 
. 4 





THOROUGHNESS, — Nothing must be slurred 
over; nothing left to chance; nothing be taken 
on supposition, Your whole energy must be 
thrown into your work, whatever it may be, All 
your thoughts must be consecrated on it. Your 
labor must be given to it unsparingly. You must 
grudge neither time nor fatigue. You must let 
nothing cornected with it (no matter how small) 
escape your notice. 





‘*THE HIRED HAND.” 
CHAPTER I. 


ANNABELLE BARKER WHITE, 


WOODBINE, 





“If I were only rich!” sighed she, resting her 
bare, dimpled elbows on the painted pine sill, as 
she gazed through the open window at the fair 
scene spread before her unheeding eye. It was 
a fair, sweet face, but just now there was an 
intense longing in the beautiful brown eyes, and a 
shadow of discontent rested on the delicate fea- 
tures. 

She let her head drop on the snowy arms, and 
wandered off into fairy-land day-dreams. Pres- 
ently a noise outside aroused her, and she raised 
her head with a bewildered look around; then 
heaving a deep sigh, rose as if weary. 

“Ah me! I fear I am a very discontented 
creature. There’s that yeast ready to foam over, 
and I indulging in such absurd but bright fancies. 
It only makes it harder to come back to ¢his,” 
waving the little brown hand disdainfully around 
the kitchen, which—had she but seen it with a 
different eye—made a very cosy picture indeed, 
with its snowy curtains stirred by the soft May 
breeze that wafted through the room a thousand 
subtiy-sweet perfumes from field and orchard—its 
bright tins glittering on the white pine shelves— 
its stove polished till Wood could see her own 
pretty face in it, while the red and green home- 
made carpet on the floor gave the needed bit of 
color to the whole. There was a royal geranium 
in the south window, too, just now bursting into 
vivid scarlet bloom, while a box of lowly mignion- 
ette sent its tangibly suggestive odor into the 
passer-by’s face. Wood—who en passant having 
a romantically inclined mother, had been chris- 
tened “ Woodbine’’—had also hung her golden, 
liquid-throated canary above the scarlet mass of 
bloom in the south window, and Cherry was giv- 
ing his richest repertoire this morning, as he 
picked daintily at his fresh seed, and flew from 
perch to swing. 

His mistress wheeled out the snowy “ mould- 
ing-board,” and begun the manipulation of a 
mysterious mass, which by-and-by was to come 
forth from the glowing depths of the oven, yclept 
‘light bread,” and which, with the fresh golden 
butter and amber-hued honey, would be a feast 
equal to the nectar and ambrosia of the gods. 
Not that Wood thought of such a thing as she 
deftly put the firm loaves in an oblong pan and 
set it before the fire “to rise’’—not that her 
intellect has not been cultivated to reach to the 
lofty height of Olympus, but just at present she 
was thinking of her homely life and its homely 
duties. 

Unfortunately for her happiness, perhaps, and 
doubiless unsuited to her station in life, she— 
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being the “ sole daughter” and child of the house 
of Wylde—had been thoroughly educated and 
« highly finished,” and but a year ago had returned 
from Madame X ’s,a “graduate” and “ ac- 
complished young lady.” She could sing, play, 
dance, draw, and paint—could easily construe 
Latin and Greek—was perfect master of the pecu- 
liar idioms of the French—familiar with the soft 
music of the Italian tongue—perfectly familiar 
with the mystic poems and horrible tales of the 
guttural German—and to waste these varied ac- 
complishments in a kitchen! Happily she had 
not been spoiled by indulgence, but bravely went 
to work to aid her mother, who had become an 
almost helpless invalid from “ over-work,” 

Mrs. Wylde had been born and bred in a city, 
and when she married the only son of the opulent 
farmer Wylde, dreamed only of sweet-scented 
hay-fields, fresh milk and butter, climbing roses, 
singing birds, waving trees, and babbling brooks, 
Her dream lasted exactly four weeks, when, 
thinking the “honeymoon” duly ended, her 
mother-in-law frigidly informed her “ it was time 
she was goin’ to work, if she intended livin’ as 
farmers’ wives had to live.” 

Completely shocked into practicality, her 
daughter-in-law rolled up her dainty sleeves, and 
laboriously endeavored to become initiated into 
all the mysteries pertaining to the cuisine. It 
was weary work at all times, and the golden 
butter lost its rich charm since she had to churn 
it, while the foamy white milk was loathed 
because her own delicate hands drew it from the 
patient cows. After the birth of Wood, Fannie’s 
health became very fluctuating, and she was 
forced to have help at times—a thing the elder 
Mrs. Wylde—country-born and bred—considered 
a heinous crime. 

“ She had allus done her own work, even in 
harvestin’. However, folks now-a-days wa’n’t 
like they used to be,” and with a toss of her 
head the old lady sought her own home, distant 
half a mile across the fields. 

Unfortunately, Fannie never became very 
strong; so as soon as Wood was old enough she 
was taught to “ work,” as her grand-mother de- 
clared she ought to be. 

The death of his father and mother within the 
short space of two years, and when Wood was 
but fourteen, left Herbert Wyide with a large 
mortgaged farm on his hands, and but little else. 
The so-called wealthy farmer Wylde had secretly 
gone into a speculation, failed, and had to mort- 
gage his farm. What must be done? Wood 
must be educated at all costs, The emergency 
gave Fannie new life. Ah, what will not wom- 
an’s love do? She dismissed her servants, took 
up the once loathed but now loved burden of 
cares and economies, retrenched, 





household 


trained her mind to run into narrow sordid chan- 
nels, let the drearily gray mantle of an uneventful 





life wrap her soul in gloom, but kept her strength 
through all by her love for husband and child. 

So Wood was sent to school, where she re- 
mained four years, her mother unmurmuringly 
bearing her double burden of labor and pinching 
economy. But on Wood’s return only a year 
ago, as we have said, she gave way to her with 
only feeble protestations, and immediately took 
to her bed “ to rest”? as she said. But we may 
think the “ rest * was a weary labor, when during 
the entire year she was unable to make the 
slightest exertion, and was now beginning to 
feebly go from room to room. 

But to resume. The present Wylde family 
consisted of father, mother, and daughter; also 
a young man, known in farm parlance as the 
“hired hand.” The latter had been with the 
family for six months, milked, brought in wood 
and water for the fair young cook, and “ chored”’ 
variously. In busy seasons the farmer had others 
to assist him, but never, as is the custom with the 
majority of farmers, required his daughter to 
“do” for them. His wife’s failing health 
warned him in time that all women were not as 
capable as his own mother had been, who, on 
one occasion wishing to reprove Fannie, had 
herself declared, ‘She had cooked, washed, 
ironed, scoured, worked in the fields, and done a 
hundred other things for nigh on to fifty years, 
and it hadn’t hurt her neither. But then she 
could not play the pianner, or sing Dutch or 
some other outlandish songs. Couldn’t expect 
any better from city folks.” 

So the other “ hands” were done for by stout 
country lasses, who gloried in “ having done their 
whole duty.” . 

+ * * x * & * * 

Wood’s bread was just ready for the oven, 
when, as she stooped to take it up, a voice from 
the door-way said : 

“ Miss Wood, will you be so kind as to give 
me a cup? I wish to get some water at the 
pump, and do not like to put my dusty shoes on 
your carpet.” 

“‘ Will you be so kind as to get it yourself, Mr. 
Cracker; I am busy,” impatiently replied Wood, 
without looking around, 

“ I beg your pardon,” lifting the broad-brimmed 
hat, while a slow flush mounted to the roots of his 
dull-black curls, 

« Your manners are far too courtly for a farmer, 
Mr. Cracker. Do get the cup,” cried Wood, 
shortly. 

He carefully wiped his dusty feet on the 
“chuck” mat placed at the door for that pur- 
pose, crossed the room, took a shining tin-cup 
from its snowy shelf, and quietly went out, the red 
flush extending to his ears, Wood noisily 
slammed to the heavy oven-door, At that instant 
the door of the short passage that led to the 
dining-room softly unclosed, and a wan figure 
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entered. At the slight noise, Wood glanced over 
her shoulder. 

“ Mamma,” she cried, running forward ; “ what 
are you doing here? Go back to the parlor.” 

Her mother shook her head and tried to smile 
brightly. 

“IT came to see you,” she said ; “ and as I saw 
no sign of your appearing in the parlor, I sought 
you in your own realm.” 

Wood wheeled forward a bright, chintz-covered 
arm-chair, and gently forced her mother into it. 

“There, now, ma chére mére,” she cried, 
gayly ; “sit you down while I work.” 

“Sit down, child,” said her mother, feebly 
pushing out a foot-stool that matched her chair. 

Wood shook her chestnut curls. 

“ No, no, I am not tired; besides, I smell my 
bread burning,” and she darted to the stove, and 
threw open the iron door, But the burning bread 
was a fable. It was slowly turning a golden, 
crispy brown. She returned to her mother’s side. 

“T want to talk with you, dear; sit down,” 
gently insisted her mother, taking the plump, 
brown hand of her daughter between her own 
pale, emaciated fingers. ‘Thus entreated, Wood 
sank gracefully down on the lowly seat. 

“Don’t grow /oo interesting, mamma, or I 
might forget my dinner,” 

Her mother smiled as she twined a bright curl 
around her slender finger. 

* How would you like a piano, dear,” quietly 
asked her mother, plunging into the subject im- 
mediately, 

Wood gasped and grew round-eyed with 
wonder, 

“A piano—oh !—” she faltered. 

“ Is there anything startling in that ?” 

“I have a piano? Me? Oh!” and Wood 
gasped again, perfectly regardless of all gram- 
matical rules. 

“ Why not ?” 

« But, mamma, how can you afford it?’ 

“ Very easily. Your father finished paying off 
the mortgage two years ago, and with your own 
economy during the past year, we have more than 
sufficient to purchase a piano. My darling, you 
well deserve it, and more,” and clasping the 
sweet face in her slender hands, the mother kissed 
it passionately. 

A face, crowned with dull black curls, looked 
longingly, wistfully at the touching tableau; then 
softly placing his tin cup on the step, Mr. Cracker 
stole neiselessly away to the barn-yard. 

“I’m sure my bread must be burning now,” 
springing up and gayly dancing over the carpet. 
She drew forth the bread—perfection. “ Mam- 
ma,” turning her sparkling face to the answering 
one in*the arm-chair, “this bread | know will be 


delicious, It was compounded—” 





“By my daughter’s fair hands,” cried a cheery | 
voice trom the door, 


“T-assure you I had most efficient scientific 
help. And as for the fair hands, look !” and she 
held up two charmingly dimpled, but nof white 
hands, 

Her father drew her to his side, and fondly 
kissed the smiling red mouth, 





CHAPTER II. 





THE STORM. 


Wood was leaning on the low meadow bars; 
ankle deep in the rich, sweet clover, her eyes 
dreamily watching the huge dark purple cloud- 
curtain, bordered with fiery crimson and vivid 
orange, that the god of day had drawn decorously 
before his ocean-bed, ere sinking to rest therein. 

The mellow tinkle of a bell drew her eyes in 
another direction, and she saw the milch cows 
leisurely wading through the clover, a dark-haired 
man following them. Wood stood still at the 
bars, and as old Brindle came up she stretched 
out her hand and abstractedly stroked her nose. 

“Will you move aside, please, and let the 
cows pass through?” said a low voice near, 
Wood hastily drew back her hand, and moved 
aside as requested. Mr. Cracker let the bars 
down, and the obedient cattle slowly crossed 
over and wended their way to the barn-yard, 
where they knew a delicious supper awaited 
them, 

“ Miss Wood, had you not better return to the 
house? There is going to be a storm,” Mr. 
Cracker observed, as he swiftly replaced the bars. 

“TI know it,’’ Wood curtly replied, without 
shifting her position. He seemed in no haste to 
follow his own counsel,'’but leaning one elbow 
on the top bar, and resting his head in his hand, 
he leisurely scanned the lovely profile of his 
neighbor. Wood felt the gaze, and turned on 
him. ; 

“Mr. Cracker, the cows are waiting to be 
milked,” she coldly reminded him. 

“TI know it,” he nonchalantly made answer, 

She opened her brown eyes, amazed at the 
fellow’s audacity, then turned shortly off, think- 
ing. “He is an impudent creature, but such 
beautiful eyes!” 

He caught her hand. “One moment, Miss 
Wood. I love you. Will you be my wife ?” 

For answer she drew her slender form haught- 
ily up, and gazed for a moment into the pellucid 
gray eyes turned so eagerly towards her. 

«“ What have I done, sir, to be insulted in this 
manner? I shall tell my father of your imperti- 
nence,” she cried in hot anger. 

“Is an honest man’s Jove an insult, Wood,” 
he said, bending his burning eyes on her, and 
still clasping her unwilling hand; but she 
wrenched it free as she scornfully cried : 

** How dare you speak such words to me—you 
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—a common ‘hired hand ?’” and wrath too in- 
tense for utterance broke up her voice. 

“My darling Wood, you are enly a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

“A vast difference, I would have you know, 
lies between master and man,’’ she haughtily 
replied. 

“Not here. Not in America—’ but she was 
beyond earshot in a trice, with burning cheeks 
and flashing eyes, 

«“ The insolent creature,’’ she muttered, clench- 
ing her litth hand. But Wood did mof tell 
“ papa.” 

Mr. Cracker, with a queer smile on his hand- 
some mouth, slowly sauntered off to the waiting 
cows, took the shining milk-bucket from its shelf 
‘y the dairy, and proceeded to draw the foamy 
lacteal fluid from the “ patient kine.” As he 
finished his task the storm drew near, lightning 
flashed, athwart the dark, ragged clouds and the 
thunder growled ominously; but Wood, in her 
seat at the kitchen window, heeded naught till 
a quiet voice said: 

“Miss Wood, I am waiting with the milk.” 
Then, indeed, she sprang from her low seat as if 
shocked, hurried across the short passage which 
connected kitchen and dairy, and without raising 
her head, strained the milk into the broad shal- 
low pans, covered them up, and returned to the 
kitchen. Mr. Cracker ‘respectfully followed, but 
uttered no word, A terrible reverberation of 
thunder caused her to spring back almost into 
his arms, uttering a little shriek; but as she be- 
came aware of the close proximity of the de- 
tested “ hired hand,” she fled precipitately to her 
room. Mr. Wylde came in, shaking the heavy 
rain-drops from his clothes, exclaiming : 

“ We are going to have a storm, that’s certain. 
Hillo, Cracker, through at the barn ?” 

Mr. Cracker replied affirmatively, then passed 
on to his room, after inquiring if he should not 
put up Mr. Wylde’s horse, to which that gentle- 
man cheerily replied ; 

“ Put. up and fed long ago.” Then the cozy 
kitchen was left to itself, and the storm moaned 
and sighed outside, swaying the heavy limbs of 
the old oak trees, banging any shutter it could 
find loose on its hinges, tried the doors, and 
shrieked in wrath when it could find no entrance 
into the sturdy house that defied its power. 


CHAPTER III. 


TAKING BOARDERS, 


Next morning, as he carved his ham, Mr. 
Wylde announced some news, 

“ Wife, I received a ‘letter last night from an 
old friend of mine, and he wants to get board for 
his daughter with us for the summer. What do 
you say ?” 





Mrs. Wylde gently cleft a delicately-boiled 
egg before replying. 

“ Wood is the one to be consulted about that. 
You know she is mistress now,” smiling into 
Wood's somewhat anxious face. 

“ What’s her name, papa,”’ eagerly queried 
Wood, with that feminine curiosity in the ques- 
tion that is second in importance only to the 
query, “ Is she pretty ?” 

“ Well—really—let me see,” and he was forced 
to resort to the letter to refresh his memory. 
“There it is. Read it, Wood,” and he gave the 
letter to his expectant daughter. 

“Sybella Hunt. Humph, the name is roman- 
tic enough,” commented she, as her eye rapidly 
scanned the written page. 

Just then Mr. Cracker awkwardly dropped his 
heavy silver fork, and when he rose from rescu- 
ing it, his face was very red from the exertion, 
seemingly. Wood alone noticed the contrztemps, 
and gave him the contemptously-reproving look 
his awkwardness deserved. 

“ Well, what do you'say, daughter. Shall she 
come ?” asked the farmer as he rose from the table 
and reached his hat from its customary peg. 

“1 will give you my answer at dinner, for I 
think the question requires some reflection,” 
Wood replied, as she folded the letter and slipped 
it in her pocket, and as she proceeded to “ clear 
up,” her thoughts were too busy to notice the red 
sun just beginning to climb the eastern sky, or to 
heed Cherry as he burst into a wild matin song 
of greeting as the first crimson rays gilded his cage. 

At dinner her answer was in the affirmative, 
for, as she had told her mother that morning, “ It 
would be so nice to have a companion in her 
walks and rides—a companion, too, of her own 
age. She did so long to see a young face, She 
had no doubt but that they would speedily become 
friends. Of course we must have a servant, dear 
mamma,” kissing her mother. 

Her mother smiled, but said nothing, as Wood’s 
sweet voice rang out in song more than once that 
morning. She was building rose-hued castles in 
the air, but her mother would not pull them down. 

The same night Mr. Wylde told his wife and 
daughter that Mr. Cracker was going away. He 
could not tell why. Cracker said he might be 
gone two or three months ; perhaps not return at 
all, 

“ Did he give no reason for going at this time, 
when the busy season will soon commence ?” said 
Mrs. Wylde, as her hands deftly flew in and out 
of a web of lace she was netting. 

“No good reason. Important business,” and 
Wood blushed guiltily as her father laughed 
merrily at the idea of his “ hired hand’’ having 
important business; but she only bent closer over 
her sewing, and made no remark, Her father 
caused her to start hastily as he turned and said: 

“ So our little girl is going to turn into a fine 
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lady once more, and have a new piano, instead 
of using her mother’s old one.”” She felt relieved 
that that was all he said, and, dropping her work, 
went over to his side, and, imprinting a kiss on 
his sun-browned cheek, said : 

“Dear father, I thank you so much, You 
could not have given me a more acceptable pres- 
ent.” 

“ Couldn’t, hey? Now, I thought this was 
good enough, but your mother declared it had 
been used for thirty years, and was mot good 
enough for our daughter. So you must thank her, 
and not me, little one,’’ pinching her cheek. 

Wood pretended to shudder, 

“T should think after thirty years’ hard service 
it deserved a place in the garret, instead of the 
parlor,”’ she merrily laughed. 

“ Yes, and you should have it here in time for 
Miss Hunt to bang on.” 

Wood indignantly protested. 

“ No educated lady ‘ bangs.’ ” 

“ Well, well, however she plays, send over to 
the depdt in the morning, and 1 doubt not you 
will find an oblong box addressed “ Miss Wood- 
bine Wylde.” 

Wood squeezed her father’s neck ecstatically. 

“You dear man !” 

“ There, there, give me a good-night kiss, and 
go to bed and dream of your new piano and other 
geod things.” 

Wood obediently did as bidden, but went to 
bed and dreamed of—Mr. Cracker. 


CHAPTER IV. 
** AND IT CAME TO PASS,” 

Miss Hunt had been established for two weeks, 
but alas! for Wood's dreams of pleasant compan- 
ionship, she either lay on the lounge in her own 
room, reading “ yellow-backs,” or strummed on 
the piano, yawning over the music-rack, and 
treated Wood altogether as an upper servant. 

But now, to add to Miss Hunt's felicity, her 
most admired admirer was given permission to 
haunt this earthly paradise, zd est, he was “ allowed 
to board at farmer Wylde’s.” To-morrow Mr. 
St. Cyr was to put in an appearance. How he 
had gained permission Wood did not definitely 
know, She supposed it was some of Miss Hunt’s 
work, as that lady showed herself far more win- 
ning to the farmer than towards the farmer’s 
daughter. 

To-morrow came, and so did Mr. St. Cyr. 
Wood was not above the feminine weakness of 
peeping at him from the safe shelter of the cur- 
tains at her window, while Miss Hunt effusively 
welcomed him at the parlor door. 

Wood decided from the glimpse she caught 
that he was not bad-looking, and at the tea-table, 
as she sat at the head, she had a still better view 





of him. Tall and slender enough to exhibit 
gracefulness without the angular awkwardness 
that usually characterizes tall men, with rings of 
bright brown hair that curled away from a white 
broad brow, and wonderfully large clear gray 
eyes, that alone would have made any one look 
twice at the man, Then he had such a pleasant 
smile, and displayed such beautiful teeth under 
the silky well-kept brown mustache, and sec an 
adorable dimple in his chin. 

“ Decidedly handsome,”’ was Wood’s second 
conclusion, made without mental reservation. 

But after his arrival, time for Wood dragged on 
more monotonously than before. 

Miss Hunt and he were always together, boat- 
ing, riding, or walking—* botanizing,” as Miss 
Hunt called it. 

One day Wood took a little white willow basket 
on her arm, and started out to gather blackberries 
for tea. Miss Hunt and Mr. St. Cyr were going 
out on the river, but the former had forgotten her 
parasol, so she remained in the boat while Mr. 
St. Cyr returned to the house for it. Thus he 
came face to face with Wood as she was slowly 
wending her way through the forest path. He 
stopped before her. 

“ Going blackberrying, Miss Wood ?” he asked, 
politely lifting his hat. 

“Tam,” she frigidly replied, trying to pass, but 
he put out his hand to detain her, 

“One moment, Miss Wood. Can I not per- 
suade you to go out on the pond with us to gather 
lilies, or to allow us to accompany you on your 
expedition? It would give an added zest to 
their flavor to know we had gathered our own 
berries at tea,’”’ and he laughed his pleasant laugh 
as he pleaded, for he saw she did not unbend her 
lip, but lifting her lustrous brown eyes, gazed 
steadily at him a moment, then said : 

“ Mr. St. Cyr, you are certainly crazy.” He 
laughed again, and turning walked by her side. 

** Woodbine—” he mused; “an unusual name 
that—’”’ 

“Is it not ?”’ she interrupted. 

* But as beautiful as its owner.” 

“ How dare you, sir!” she flashed; “I would 
have you know I allow no man to pour his silly 
compliments in my ear. Moreover, I wish you 
to distinctly understand I do not desire to extend 
our acquaintance.” He bowed, as the haughty 
irate beauty left him and plunged into an almost 
impenetrable blackberry thicket. He shrugged 
his shoulders, then with a queer little smile on 
his lip he sought Miss Hunt, who did not more 
than half beiieve him when he told her he had 
not found her parasol. 

“I’m sure I left it in the parlor on the sofa,” 
she protested, where indeed it snugly lay on 
their return. 

“Just like a man,’”’ she muttered, as she picked 
it up and went to her room, sorely disappointed 
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with her afternoon’s work. She had been so 
sure he would come to the point that day; but 
he seemed farther away than ever. Two months 
had thus passed and she had accomplished noth- 
ing. 

Next morning he told her he thought he would 
go to some mountain resort till September. She 
also had just made up her mind to leave. 

“ This place was so insufferably dull: did he 
not think so ?” 

“Very dull, indeed,’ he succinctly stated, 
giving her a strangely-mingled look. 

So the next morning he was off, and in a few 
days she left also. But before Wood had had 
time to breathe many sighs of relief, he was back 
again, this time with gun and dogs. 

“For the fall shooting,’’ he said, and laughed 
as he told the farmer he hoped to bag consider- 
able game. He seemed to become very fond of 
the farmer’s society, too, and the farmer was be- 
coming unaccountably queer. He would have 
paroxysms of silent laughter, and after gazing at 
Wood a few moments at such times, would go 
out shaking his head and holding his sides. A 
dreadful fear smote Wood’s heart. Was * her 
father losing his mind? And Wood—the well- 
conditioned Wood—as the days went by, was 
seized with a melancholic complaint that relieved 
itself in sighs and tears when alone, and thoughts 
of—Mr. Cracker! 

“ Heavens !’’ cries fout le monde, with uplifted 
hands and rolling eyes. Nevertheless, too late 
she discovered she loved him. She remembered 
his courtly manners but humble demeanor with 
If he was only back, she knew she 
could make him understand, If he had not had 
such an immense beard! But that could be 
easily remedied. But perhaps he wore it to con- 
ceal some scar or unsightly blemish? No mat- 
ter if his face was seamed with scars, she loved 
him! And down would go the chestnut curls, 
and the face would be blistered with tears. 

One day—it was the last of September—she 
was arranging some bright autumn leaves in a 
pretty vase when a bunch of red berries fell over 
her shoulder on the little table before her. Be- 
fore picking them up she wheeled around to dis- 
cover the donor. Mr. St. Cyr stood directly 
behind her, hat in one hand, and a similar bunch 
of scarlet-hued berries in the other, which he 
smilingly extended, 

“Oh, thanks,” she cried, receiving them graté- 
fully. “ They are exactly what I was wishing for.” 

“Then for once our thoughts chime in unison.” 

She hastily fell to arranging her berries. After 
a moment’s silence, he said : 

“ Miss Wood, are you not tired? Pray, sit 
down,” aod he wheeled out an easy-chair. 

“1 am not at all tired, thank you,” she gravely 
replied. 

* But I wish to talk with you, and can do it 


regret. 





more comfortably if you will sit down. I have 
something to tell you,” he-persisted. 

“To tell me ?” and she opened her calm eyes 
with wonder. Nevertheless, she sank into the 
chair he offered. “At least I can go on with these,” 
holding up her leaves. 

“Yes; they will employ your hands, but not 
your mind, I hope.” 

“T am all attention. 
confidence ?”’ 

He seized her hands, leaves and all. “ Simply 
this: I love you, and ask you to be my wife. I 
have your father’s permission to address you.” 
She drew away her hands and covered her crim- 
son face, as she faltered: 

“I cannot be your wife, Mr. St. Cyr.” 

“ Why ?” 

The answer came low but distinctly, “I do not 
love you.” 

** You love another ?” 

She could only bow in silent assent. 

“Who is that other?” But she shook her 
head in reply, and the motion brought down two 
bright tears. 

“Tell me,’’ he pleaded, in a voice so persuad- 
ingly sweet, she murmured low: 

«“ His name is—Mr. Cracker.” 

He clasped her passionately in his arms. 
* Look up, my sweet; look up and tell me that 
again,” he cried, in rapturous tones. A dim 
thought flashed through her bewildered brain, 
and she looked up as bidden. 

There, with the dull black curls crowning his 
broad brow, and the immense beard covering his 


Pray, what is this bit of 


face up to his eyes, there sat—Mr. Cracker. She 
rubbed her eyes. 
“What does it mean?” she faltered. . Mr. St. 


Cyr’s pleasant laugh filled the room. 

“Simply this: I have been masquerading to > 
get me a wife who would love me for myself. I 
have succeeded. At least, I have gained a 
sweetheart who I hope will become my wife,” 
and tearing off his wig and whiskers, Mr, St. 
Cyr pressed her in his arms and kissed the sweet 
trembling lips repeatedly, 

** Two years ago I fell in love with your face 
as I saw it at Commencement when you gradu- 
ated. I resolved to become better acquainted 
with you, and for that purpose played the role of 
Mr. Cracker—” 

“ How you must have hated me then,” she 
murmured on his shoulder. 

“I loved you then, as I ever shall,” straining 
her to his heart once more. “I have told your 
father all”—which piece of information relieved 
her fears in regard to her father’s mental aberra- 
tion. “ My darling Wood!” But we will go no 
deeper into the love scene, simply stating that 
they were married, and Wood's wish at the be- 
ginning of this story, “came to pass.” She was 
rich, she was loved, and loved in return. 
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SHADOWS. 


BY HELEN HERBERT, 


In the quiet gloaming, 
When the shadows thrall 
Day's last rebel glances 
In their purple pall, 
Mists of dreamy, eerie fancies on my spirit fall. 


Bright and sweet and tender, 
Dark and wild with woe, 
Ever madly changing, 
Like dim ghosts they go, 
In a dusky, weird procession, flitting to and fro. 


Are they flocking shadows 
Of the joy, the pain, 
Hope and dull despairing, 
That again —again— 
On this silent air are breathed, from throbbing heart 
and brain ? 


Are they premonitions, 
In their complex strife, 
Of the contradictions 
That must fill my life, 
Of the busy years to come, with change and tumult 
rife ? 


Whence they are, and wherefore, 
Ne’er to me is told; 
If of truth or falsehood, 
Dross or finest gold— 
Mystery as deep as life, the least of life may hold. 





7 
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AT SILAS GOODMAN’S, 


BY ROBERT C, MEYERS. 

I wondered what she saw in Silas to take to 
him. Not that he wasn’t the best of men, and 
all that; but he was over forty, rather rough- 
lookin’, to say nothin’ more; and altogether ex- 
actly the man you’d thought she’d steer clear of, 
For she was that dainty and fixy, was a school 
teacher up in the city, and had met Silas there. 
He comes home one day and he says to me after 
a spell, says he— 

“Jane, I’ve got somethin’ to say to you as may 
flustrate you a little; but I hope you'll not be 
harsh to yourself, for you’re never that to me.” 

‘“* Depends,’’ says I—for I’m not given to say- 
in’ yes and no before I know why I say ’em. 

Then he ups and says: 

“Jane, I think I’m goin’ to be married—that 
is, I think I am.”’ 

“ Married !’’ says I, rather screechy, “ married, 
and at your time o’ life,’ and could have bit my 
own head off the next minute for sayin’ it, as my 
way is. 

He got off his cheer and comes to me, 

“ Jane,” he says, quiet like, “I never quite 
thought that a-way. You're always right. I 
kind 0’ didn’t think o’ my age, I was so bent on 
bein’ happy. As it is, I think I'll wait awhile, 





for I wouldn’t hamper no woman with me, unless 
I thought she didn’t look upon me as buyin’ 
her.” 

“ Then she’s a poor woman ?”’ says I, 

“ Not really,” says he. 

“ And who is she?” I asked. 

And he told me Emmie Osborn, a school 
teacher up in the city, a weak thing that wanted 
change o’ air, and the like.” 

“Seems to me you're carryin’ your kindness 
precious far,’ I says, “if you marry a woman 
because she wants a change o’ atmosphere.” 

He says all at once, as if it was the most usual 
thing in the world : 

“I think, Jane, she might come here for awhile 
before I ask her to be my wife. If she likes the 
place without me, I can easy find out; if she 
likes me into the bargain, i’]l ask her. You've 
set me thinkin’. I’m so selfish, you know.” 

Then I stormed out as I always do: 

“ You’re not selfish,” I says, “‘ you’re a good 
man. And it’s only because I fear sharpers’ll 
get hold o’ you that makes me suspicious. If 
this girl’s all you say she is, what does she see in 
yor?” 

“ Very true,” he says, thoughtful-like, 

I was riled. 

“No it ain’t true,” I cried, “ for you’re good 
enough for a queen; but everybody don’t see as 
I do.” 

“ Ain’t it just possible, if you’re so good as to 
see me good in your eyes, that somebody else 
may see a little as you do?”’ he says, smilin’. 

I wouldn’t answer, 

“ The truth is, Silas,” I says, “ if the girl comes 
I won’t have much opinion of her, nor will any- 
body else, for comin’ here with your invitation. 
If she don’¢ come—” 

“But she’ll come,” he says, and, without 
another word, got up and left the room. 

For three days I never spoke a word to him. 
On the fourth he went to town, and I knowed 
he'd bring the girl home with him. So, as I 
wouldn’t have it said I neglected things, I tore 
around and rid up things, and bursted out a-cry- 
in’ and called myself names, and wished I was 
dead, and kicked a chair, and vowed I’d leave 
the house, All day I moped and was mad, A 
man with lightnin’-rods came along, and you 
should have seen how quick he went away. 

“Stormy,” says he, “ and a rod or two wouldn’t 
do you much harm, old lady.” 

I chucked a dish-pan after him. 

About five o’clock Silas drew up, and there she 
was. Here he comes up the walk with her. 

“ Jane,” "says he, “this is Miss Osborn; will 
you take her to her room ?” 

She flew at me in an instant. 

“Oh, Jane,” she says, “I’ve heard all about 
you. And I’m so glad I’ve come; it’s just like 
heaven to be here’; everything’s so free and fresh 
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—and hark! I do believe that must be a child “ T knowed you'd like her.” 
cryin’.”’ I couldn’t help it—I’m such a kill-joy—and 


“Tree frog,” says I, and she laughed. She 
wouldn’t seem to notice my manner, but put her 
arm through mine, talkative as could be. 

“1 mean to be real good,” she says; “and I 
shall learn how to do all kinds of nice things from 
you ; for you see, Jane, I’ve never quite known a 
mother; my mother and father died when I was 
so very young; and I’m such a girl to be fright- 
ened by cross people—though somehow lately I’ve 
grown tired, and don’t care any more if they’re 
cross or no. You know I teach school—oh, I’m 
so tired of it all.” 

What could I say? I left her in our only 
spare-room and went downstairs. Silas was there. 

“ Jane,” he says, “I hope you won’t show your 
feelin’s too much to her.” 

I bursted out cryin’ again. 
“how can you? 
and—” 

He shook hands with me, “ No,” he says, “I 
know; I see you'll be good to her, and you'll 
understand her in no time.” 

I don’t know if I did understand her, but in no 
time she’d so won upon me that I’d told her 
everything—all about myself, and Silas, and the 
neighbors, and all. 

** And so you were a widow, and you came here 
to Silas,” she says. 

* Yes,” says 1; “ my husband he died, and left 
me with poor baby, and I hadn’t a cent in the 
world. And when baby died, a few weeks later, 
I was mortal lonesome. But Silas he’d knowed 
me ’fore I was married, so he comes to me and 
says, ‘ Jane, my house’s big enough for two ; come 
and take care of it forme,’ So I went and come, 
and that’s all about it.” 

“And did the people talk much ?” 

“ Talk much !” 

“Oh, well, I mean about you comin’ here,” 
she says. 

I was struck dumb for an instant—I had spoke 
against her comin’ on them same grounds. She 
was lookin’ at me with her big eyes, All at 
once I blurted out, “ Silas was in trouble at the 
time, and he was glad to have me come.” 

“What was his trouble ?” she asked, looking up 
quick. 

“I can’t tell you,” I says. 

“ T’ll ask him,” says she. 

I was too proud to tell her not to dare to, for 
she seemed above me that moment, and we’re 
always prouder before people that seem to see 
their superiority over us. It worried me, though, 
to think what I’d said, for never did I mean to 
say anythin’ about Silas and that time. But I was 
only hopeful that she’d forget it. For a matter o’ 
two weeks things went on this-a-way, and every 
day somehow I found her nicer and nicer, Silas 
he comes to me one day and says: 


“Silas,” I says, 
You know I’m not unjust, 





then I believe in bein’ true to ourselves ; 

“Silas,” I says, “have you quite forgot old 
times ?” 

“TI never have—I never shall,” he says. 

“ And you like this girl as you liked?” 

“Jane,” he interrupts, “I was never felse to 
the old times. I do like this girl, and I know 
she cares for me. Shall old memories step be- 
tween us?” 

“Can you give her what you gev to them old 
times ?” 

“TI can give her my whole life,’”*he says. 

“Should you like her to know all about your 
sorrer ?” 

I persisted. 

“ She does know it,” he says; “I told her last 
night.” 

“ And you asked her to marry you ?” 

“No; I told her to think o’ the story, and give 
me an answer to-day.” 

He went about his businese. I stopped in 
the kitchen a little while frownin’ to myself, and 
then I’ went up to Emmie Osborn’s door and 
knocked. 

“Jane,” she says, “excuse me; you can’t 
come in just now.” 

The first-time I ever felt humiliated. I went 
downstairs again, and was at the pie-board when 
I felt arms throwed around my neck, and there 
she was. She'd been cryin’, and I seen tears on 
her lashes yet. 

“I’m a-goin’ to marry Silas,” she says, 

“ Well, seein’ it was easy to make up your 
mind, what are you a-cryin’ about, then?” I says, 

“ Because I pity him so,” she says; “and you 
know all, don’t you, Jane ?” 

“TI should hope so.” 

“ To think,” she went on, “ of this house bein’ 
taken for Vanie Prescott—you see he even told 
me her name—and everythin’ ready, and she goin’ 
and marryin’ another man. And, oh, Jane—that 
other man! Who was he? Silas will not tell 
me,”’ 

“ Won't Silas?” I says; “then ali I’ve got to 
say is he’s a foolisher man than I thought ; and if 
you don’t cherish him till eternity you’re a bad, 
false woman, do you hear ?—for Vanie Prescrtt ran 
off and married a man—and—and the man was 
Silas’s intimate friend, my husband’s brother; 
that’s the reason he wouldn’t tell the name.” 

She put her hand before her face, and stood 
there quiet for a long time. Then she put her 
hand down. 

“And they say the age of chivalry is past,”’ she 
says. 

“ Of course,” says I. “And the room you new 
have—” 

“Was meant for her,’ she broke in. 
told me that.” 


“ He has 
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She went out o’ the kitchen then, and I watched 
her goin’ over towards the fields. She looked so 
much better than she’d formerly looked. She had 


a pink in her cheeks which the fresh air and free-- 


dom from care had give to her. I heard her call- 
ing, “Silas! Silas!” further and further off, and 
lost her after a spell, and so come into the kitchen. 

It’s no use in my sayin’ that after that it was all 
fixed up between ’em. I wasn’t such an old 
woman, but I felt a little jealous at the thought 
that now they’d be billin’ and cooin’, and I’d be 
left pretty much to myself. But I was wrong; 
they was that sensible—I didn’t think a city school- 
teacher could be as sensible as Emmie Osborn 
proved. They’d set on the porch often o’ even- 
in’s, and often at such times I'd get up and leave 
’em; but they’d call me back, and make me set 
there too. Then after awhile I seen that I 
couldn't expect to stay here after they’d got 
married—I don’t know why I didn’t see it before. 
I'd stay long enough to learn Emmie a few things, 
and then—well, I was strong enough not to be a 
burden to nobody. But the thought harassed me. 
I hated the idea o’ leavin’ Silas. Them who’s 
been kind to me I like to be with always—partic- 
ular them as seems not to know they've been kind, 
and don’t make no account of it. Often I had my 
low times alone in my room at nights, and cried 
up to my husband and my little baby that had 
only been a few weeks old when it died, just as 
if they would stoop down and help me. Ah, 
well! The fall come in, and Emmie she meant 
to stay here and never go back to town no more, 
but would marry and settle in a month. Silas he 
undertook to go to town and fix some little matters 
for her, and the night before he done it I seemed 
to see that this goin’ to town to fix up her things 
was a hint that the new mistress was comin’ in. 
So I left ’em in the settin’-robm while they was 
plannin’ and arrangin’ things, and I went out into 
the kitchen in the dark; and I couldn’t “help 
puttin’ my apron up over my head and feelin’ as 
if the world got very cheerless once in a while, 
and that merely takin’ in a widder and feedin’ 
and clothin’ her didn’t mean all the comfort a 
poor woman wants. While I set there I could 
hear their voices, now risin’, now lowerin,’ and I 
put my head back against the wall and didn’t 
seem to mind nothin’, while I minded everythin’. 
Pretty soon the door opened. 

“Let me tell her,’’ says Emmie; “ she’d like 
best to hear it from me.” 

“No,” says Silas, “‘I’d better tell her; she’s 
knowed me so long.” 

It seemed my head was on fire; they was to tell 
me I’d best go; I seen it right away. I pulled 
down my apron ; I didn’t feel lonesome no longer. 
I rushed to the door and met the two, 

“No you don’t,” I says in a fury; “don’t you 
think o’ dischargin’ me. I’m a-goin’; I’ve made 
up my mind to that; but don’t Ze me to go. I 





know I ain’t no right here, but for the love o’ 
heaven don’t tell me you mean to turn me out. 
I'll go, You’ve been very kind ; but, Silas Good- 
man, how dare you do it? how dare you—”’ 

I lost my breath. He put his hand on mine. 
“Jane,” he says, “ we come to ask you as a favor 
if you’d stay with us always. I’ve felt you've 
had too much to do alone, and Emmie and me 
we've talked it over so much o’ late, and she’s wo 
help you all you need. You've learnt her so 
much, you know, and you’ve been like a—” 

“ Like a mother,” says she, a holdin’ me. 

Did you ever hear the like o’ that? Never 
mind what I done, but from that time to this I’ve 
been less suspicious 0’ everybody. The next 
day Silas went to town. Emmie and me was 
busy all the forenoon, and I felt chatty and happy 
in a new-fashioned way—kind o’ shamed like. 
Now I hope I ain’t a hypocrite; and when I say 
I hate tramps I hope I ain't sinnin’—a nasty set 
o’ idle critters, mean and thievin’—oh, I know 
all about ’em, I’ve had experience enough. But 
when I see one of ’em comin’ up to the door that 
day, I just made a dive to get at her—a woman, 
mind you—when Emmie held me back. 

“Jane,” she says, “ ought we to be harsh to 
women? Kemember the man whose home 
we're in.” 

I was kind o’ took back. Emmie she went to 
the door, and the woman comes into the kitchen. 
Such an object—dirty ain’t no name for it! | 
hate dirt. She was that bloated with rum, that 
awful-lookin’, that I held back. But Emmie, 
who ought to have been more nervous than me, 
went straight up to her. Of course the woman 
wanted a bite—they always do; she’d not been 
drinkin’—they never have been; and she was 
tired and miserable—they always are. It sick- 
ened me to see her settin’ at that clean table, 
eatin’ and throwin’ her eyes about her, and kind 
o’ smilin’, as if she was a-makin’ fun o’ us. 

“You might make me a cup o’ tea,” she says, 

I was for orderin’ her off, but Emmie shook 
her head at me and went and made the tea. “All 
right,” I thinks to myself,“ I'll just see how you 
manage, my dear, and have the laugh on you.” 

* Don’t be stingy with the tea,” says the 
woman, “and don’t make it thin and weak as 
cambric ; bile it, bile it!’ 

I couldn’t stand it; I went out in the garden 
and begun lookin’ for some late tomatoeses, 
When I went in, the woman wasn’t there, and 
Emmie was lookin’ rather frightened. I begun 
to laugh. 

“ Hush,” she says; “I know you'll scold, but 
I pitied her so. She told me her story—such a 
sad story: her husband beats her. She was tired. 
and—and—I made her go to bed. Not any- 
where where you wouldn’t like, Jane, but I gev 
her my own bed.” 

“ Your bed—that room,” I gasped. 
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Then Emmie begun talkin’ to me and speakin’ 
Bible-verses, and sayin’: “ When did we refuse 
to take ye in and clothe and feed ye?” and im- 
mediately afterwards sayin’ like the Saviour, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” 

She quieted me and frightened me, somehow, 
at the same time—frightened me to think that 
maybe I had been wrong in a good many ways 
in my life, as lately she had made me seem to 
feel, specially after last night. But one thing I 
seen—Silas must not know; he’d never forgive 
even Emmie for harborin’ a tramp this a-way ; 
he'd suffered too much from ’em,’long with every 
other farmer. So I told her this. 

“ That's what worries me,” she says, “ and we 
must try to get her off before he comes home.” 

“Tf you can do that,” says I, “ well and good ; 
he’ll never know,” 

“Oh, Jane,” she says, pained like, “do you 
think I would deceive him? It’s not that—only 
I fear he may show the poor woman she’s not 
welcome ; the best o’ men fail at times to see in 
drunken womanhood the reason why they should 
be most delicate to ’em.” 

I thought this was a very funny way o’ rea- 
sonin’. But I hadn’t much time to think of 
it, for we both heard wheels, and lo and behold! 
there was Silas drivin’ up. He comes in merry 
and happy, and seein’ our faces, stopped in 
astonishment. 

“ Now, don’t scold,” I says; “It’s all my 
fault; for if I hadn’t been so hard, Emmie 
wouldn’t have seen the necessity to be so soft.” 

And I told him about the woman. He flushed 
a little, as he always did when he was put out, 
and then began to talk serious to Emmie, tellin’ 
her it was wrong, and how did she know what 
or who the woman was, and the like. The little 
thing began to cry, and he didn’t offer to comfort 
her till I went and give him a piece o’ my mind, 
as my fashion is. While he was comfortin’ her 
I looked up, and there was the woman on the 
stairs lookin’ on, and kind o’ laughin’. I made 
a queer sort o’ cry, and Emmie and Silas looked, 
Nobody moved for a while; then the 
woman come down. 
she says; “ I’m rested,” 

I whispered to Silas, “Keep her here a 
minute,” and rushed up stairs. I knowed it! 
The drawers in the bureau was ti obled out— 
dear knows what was took, or what was left; the 
woman was a thief! I went to the door and 
hollered, “ Silas, Silas! don’t let her go—” and 
felt a hand on my mouth, and Silas was with me. 
His face nigh seared me to death. I pointed to 
the state o’ the room. 

“T see,’ he says, “the woman must go, after— 
after I have gone to my room and got money to 
He was lookin’ at me, his eyes 
He says 


too. 


’ 


“Tm goin’,’ 


her,” 
I thought he was crazy. 


give 
shinin’, 





again, ‘“‘ Never tell Emmie,”’ choked like. Then 
he stood there lookin’ at me. All at once, and 
kind o’ whisperin’, he threw out his arms, * Jane, 
Jane,” he says, ‘* have these years done so much ? 
Don’t you see in the woman somethin’ ve 
knowed long ago? Think a good ways back. 
Tell me, would I give money to a woman who 
had robbed me unless—think o’ this house, think 
o’ this room, and tell me who this woman is!” 

I fell back from him: I seen it all. He went 
away, and I heard him fumblin’ in his room. I 
heard him go down stairs, I looked from the 
winder, and seen him hurryin’ down to the gate, 
and I felt he meant to waylay the woman there 
and give her the money. I seen my chance o’ 
helpin’ him in a flash: I shut the room-door and 
locked it, and put the key in my pocket. I went 
down stairs, and seen the woman takin’ leave o’ 
Emmie. 

“ Emmie,’’ I says, bold, “I wish you’d skin 
them tomatoeses till I come back; I’m a-goin’ to 
the barn a minute.” 

I know she thought I meant to show that she 
could give the woman somethin’, which she 
might not like to doif I was nigh. I hurried 
out and hid in the hedge. I seen Silas meet the 
woman, hesitate, let her pass him; then go to 
her and hand her the money. 

“ Where, do you go ?”’ he asked, looking into 
her blood-shot eyes. 

“ To my husband,” she says, and he held down 
his head. She moved on; he went after her a 
second time. 

“ Would you—could you not be a little differ- 
ent with better people than you go with?’ he 
asked, in a strange, quiverin’ voice. She laughed 
wild-like, and called him a name. Then he left 
ner, and I seen him clutchin’ at the fence as he 
walked back. 

The woman comes up near me, and out I goes. 
“ Hére’s money,” I says, puttin’ a bill in her 
hand, “and now give me the things you took 
from that room,” Without a word she took from 
under her gown a bundle she’d made up o’ 
Emmie’s things. 

* You're the cussedest set I ever met,’’ she 
says; “the whole three o’ you has give me 
morey, I believe you mean to do mea harm. 
Let’s see who’s the smartest. And—look here! 
tell me, who are you? I don’t know you. You 
don’t know me, either. But I know him !—ha! 
ha!—oh, yes, I know him! And, say, is that 
there gal his wife? What are you lookin’ at? 
Let me go.” 

She never knowed me. I was lookin’ into her 
face and tryin’ to speer out what I’d seen there 
long years ago. It was changed—all changed. 
She went off in a hurry, and.I walked toward the 
house, feelin’ sick. I was glad Emmie was in 
the kitchen at the tomatoeses. I went up-stairs, 
opened the door, and put all the things away— 
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she should never know anything, for Silas’s sake. 
Then I went down into the garden again without 
her seein’ me, and I hunted for Silas, and I found 
him leanin’ over the fence, lookin’ far, far away, 
further than this world, I think, and I told him 
what I done. 

“ Bless you, Jane,” he says, “And can I be 
true to Emmie in marryin’ her? I’m a thinkin’ 
so much o’ them other days, and the old pain 
hurts yet.” 

“Yes, be true to Emmie, marry her,’”’ I says; 
“for you was true to Vanie.” 

“ Hush!” he cries, “ don’t speak her name. 
Think of her, Jane, oh, think of her!—God help 
her! God help him! Man can’t help nowg 

Then Emmie, in the kitchen, begun singin’ a 
little solemn song, and her young voice sounded 
just like an angel’s. Silas let his head drop, 
and I seen the tears a-runnin’ down his cheeks. 

“ Don’t, Silas,” I says, cryin’ right hard myself, 
* dont, don’t.” And I turned his face towards 
the kitchen, and pointed for him to go that way. 
“Go,” I says, “ your reward is there,” and I left 
him and walked up and down, up and down 
under the trees, thinkin’ o’ old times when we 
was younger. About half an hour after 1 seen 
him goin’ slowly into the kitchen; and then I 
heard Emmie laugh and immediately begin 
singin’ the little song again, and I knowed he'd 
asked her to do it, and I thought I could see 
him lookin’ ‘at her and thinkin’ while she sung. 
But he couldn’t do no more than he’d done, 
could he? And they’ve been married ten years 
now—their worst girl’s named Jane, and such a 
temper! And—and—Vanie died long ago; I 
was with her. 


” 
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WIFE AND BABE, ASLEEP, 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 


Wife and babe are sleeping; 
Do they dream that I 
Happy watch am keeping 
Where my darlings lie ? 
Gazing on my treasures, 
Grateful grows my mood— 
Source of all my pleasures, 
Cause of all my good, 


Mother's face is bending, 
As if guard to keep; 

To her babe attending 
Even in her sleep. 

How the little charmer 
Nestles to her breast! 

Life can ne'er give warmer, 
Purer home of rest. 


Picture this the dearest 
On which love e’er smiled; 
Which to me is nearest, 
Mother or her child ? 
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Heart of mine, true mother— 
Love's tie, baby sweet, 
Each without the other 
Must be incomplete. 


Baby now is moving; 
Mother's slumber breaks; 
With a look of loving 
From her sleep she wakes ; 
Sees me there in waiting, 
And a pleased surprise, 
With a joy elating, 
Surges from her eyes, 


In my arms I fold them, 
Both my child and wife; 
Can I help but hold them 
Dearer far than life ? 
Can I help but love them 
Next to God and heaven ? 
Make me worthy of them, 
Thou, God, who hast given ! 





ee - 
ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR. 
A PARLOR COMEDY IN THREE ACTS. 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





Characters, 


FARMER BARTON. 

Mrs. BARTON, Ais wife. 

JACK BARTON, ¢heir son. 

REUBEN HALE, the “ Man.” 

Miss HALLIDAY, @ summer boarder. 
MERCY MEARS, maid of all work. 


Act I. 
SCENE.—A room in farmer BARTON'S house. 

Curtain rises, discovering MRS. BARTON seated, 

paring potatoes. MERCY MEARS washing cups 

and saucers at a side-table, 

Mercy (speaking very fast). And, says I, “ Of 
course this is the place, and you’re very welcome,” 
says I; and says she, looking at me kind o’ curi- 
ous, “ Mercy,’”’ says she, though how she ever 
knew ¢hat was my name I can’t understand ; can 
you? 

Mrs. Barton. Why, no doubt she has heard 
Cousin Ann speak of you, Mercy; but I do wonder 
how the dear child rested last night; she looks 
frail and delicate; have you heard her stirring 
yet? 

Mercy. Heard her stirring? Laws! didn’t I 
see her traipsing over the hills long ago, in the 
beautifulest gown, too, good enough for Sundays, 
and the trimmest little slippers with buckles, and 
a hat all bows and feathers! She’s a mighty 
pretty girl, Mrs. Barton, and is a real pretty 
spoken one too! 

Mrs. Barton. Yes, father said the same thing 
last night, and Jack too— 

Mercy (tartly). “Jack too!” Well Zdon't see 
that she is so wonderful. She’s full of airs and 
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graces like all stuck-up city folks, and as for looks 
(tossing her head ),1 don’t know but there is gute 
as good-looking girls about here. (Lets a saucer 
fail and break.) 

Mrs. Barton. Why Mercy Mears! how careless 
you are growing; do be less hasty, and look what 
you are about. 

Mercy ( picking up pieces). Oh, I’m not blind, 
nor dumé neither. (Aside.) Fack said she was 
“pretty,” did he. Humph! 

Mrs, Barton. Has Reuben said anything to 
you about Miss Halliday’s coming ? 

Mercy (sarcastically). Oh, no, he is not 
bewitched quite yet, altho’ there is no knowing 
what even 4e may come to; but he did say to me 
the other day, that if there were any lady boarders 
coming here he wanted no favors asked of him; 
he wished to be let alone, and not bothered with 
showing pigs and cows to any fanciful city girls! 

Mrs. Barton. 1 was afraid he would not be 
pleased at the idea of a boarder; he is so very 
peculiar. I could not refuse Cousin Ann, how- 
ever, when she begged me to let the girl come 
up here for a few weeks to gain health and 
strength; she has no mother to look after her, 
poor thing. 

Mercy. Here she comes, Mis’ Barton, with 
that pretty hat all full of weeds and stuff, 


Enter MisS HALLIDAY, in pretty morning cos- 
tume, her garden hat filled with flowers and 
leaves. 


Miss Halliday (speaking in a bright, glad 
voice). Good morning. I feel sohappy. I have 
had the most delightful ramble “ over the hills 
and far away.” I went first to the barn, where 
they were milking, and your man gave me a cup 
of fresh warm milk, and then he told me where 
the strawberry field was, and I walked there and 
made a delicious breakfast—and want no other, 
dear Mrs. Barton. 

Mrs. Barton. But, my dear, you must have 
something; strawberries and cream won't do to 
get faton, I will get you some coffee, and eggs, 
and biscuit, rightaway. [Zxi¢ Mrs. BARTON. 

Mercy (aside, in a meditative tone), A cup full 
of warm milk, and told her where the berries 
were! Could it have been Reuben? or—-(starés) 
perhaps it was Jack! 

Miss Halliday (seating herself,and sorting the 
flowers in her hat). What lovely flowers grow 
on the hills! See how pretty, all glistening with 
dew. 

Mercy (contemptuously). Call them “ flowers” 
your way? We call’em weeds. (Coming closer). 
What “ man’’ was i, you saw over at the barn, 
that gave you the milk ? 

Miss Halliday. 1 don’t know what you cad// 
him—the one who drove me over from the station 
last evening. I thought him quite stupid, or 
cross, last night; he never opened his lips save 





to reply “yes” or “no,” and acted as though he 
was provoked at my having arrived; but this 
morning he appeared very pleasant, was exceed- 
ingly kind, and answered all my questions ami- 
ably, and indeed, intelligently. 

Mercy. Oh, that was Reuben Hale, our new 
man, He dates girls! 

Miss Hailiday (laughing). Hates girls! Why, 
pray? 

Mercy. V'm sure I don’t know; but he was 
awful mad because Mis’ Barton was going to take 
you to board. 

Miss Halliday (with surprise). What has the 
man to say about that? I am sure he can have 
noghing against me. Is the other young man 
here also so peculiar ? I found him pleasant, too, 

Mercy. Who, Jack? (Aside), So he was 
“ pleasant, too,” was he ?—oh, Jack! (Aloud ). 
Oh, no; Jack is very fond of girls—at least of 
some. (Catches up a potato paring, throws it over 
her shoulder, and looks at it attentively). Isa 
“J,” isn’t it ? 

Miss Halliday (smiling). Yes, it certainly 
looks like a “J.” Is that the initial of your 
lover’s name ? 

Mercy. Shouldn’t wonder if it was; what’s 
the initial of yours ? 

Miss Halliday. 1 haven't the faintest idea. 

Mercy. Do you mean to say you hayen’t got 
alover? - . 

Miss Halliday, 1 certainly have not. 

Mercy (anxiously). I s’pose you wouldn’t 
fancy a farmer, now would you? 

Miss Halliday. No,1 don’t think I would. 

Mercy (snappishly). Well, I'm sure farmers 
aie not to be despised. 

Miss Halliday. Oh no, indeed ; I do not mean 
that (smiling). Now I think some of them, Mr. 
Barton’s son, for instance, would, make an excel- 
lent husband. 

Mercy. Do you, indeed, Well, he’s spoke for. 

Miss Halliday. 1 suspected as much—and his 
initial is “J,” isn’t it? (Looks into Mercy’s 
face.) 

Mercy (blushing). Wis name being “ Jack,” 
of course it is. Miss Halliday, if you like, I'll 
put your flowers in water for you (fakes them 
from her hand), and to-night, when my work’s 
all done up, I'll show you where some prettier 
ones grow. 

Miss Halliday. Merci. 

Mercy. Oh! how did you know that was my 
name last night ? You called me that right away. 

Miss Halliday. What is your name? I do 
not know it yet. 

Mercy. Why you called me by it just now. 
Mercy—Mercy Mears. 

Miss Halliday (laughing). Why, how funny! 
I said merci, which is French for “ thank you.” 
I did not know it was your name, 

Mercy. Good land! “ French for thank you.” 
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Why can’t you say it in American, and done with 
it. It’s easier. 

Miss Halliday. Oh it’s only a little fashion 
we girls have at school. Mercy is a very pretty 
name; but, Mercy (looking at her very earnestly) 
you should temper your suspicions of young 
ladies with justice, and not imagine they are set- 
ting their caps for other girl’s lovers. 

[£22 Miss HALLIDAY. 

Mercy (looking after her, curiously), Well, I 
declare, as if I for a minute thought she could cut 
me out! (Seriously.) I wonder if Jack— 


Enter JACK with a basket of eggs, which he sets 
on table. 


Yack. There, Mercy, there’s a nice lot of fresh 
eggs for puddings and pies. How do you and 
the new young lady get on? She’s a nice sort 
of girl, isn’t she? No city airs and nonsense 
about 4er— 

Mercy (lifting up and setting down the basket 
savagely). Oh, yes; most bewitching creature ; 
talks French early in the morning. No airs nor 
nonsense—oh, no ! 

Fack (looking bewildered). Why, what do you 
mean? Talks French? Why she comes right 
out into the barn as plain and sociable as you 
please, and talked about cows and geese this 
morning ; even Reuben liked her, and went over 
to the berry-patch with her, and— 

Mercy. Indeed, and what did you do? carry 
her parasol? Cows and geese,indeed! I know 
stupider creatures than cows and geese! 

Fack (putting his arm around her waist). 
Come, now, Mercy, don’t be cross; you know very 
well what 7 was doing while they were gone— 
wishing a certain damsel that I know would take 
that very time to trip over to the barn after these 
very eggs, that I have made an excuse to leave 
work and bring to her now! 

Mercy. Ah, now, Jack, were you really think- 
ing of and wishing for me? 

Fack. I was, indeed; but, I say, Mercy, 
wouldn't it be a joke if Reuben should fall in love 
with Miss Halliday ? 

Mercy (shaking her head), Oh, never; your 
mother says he’s just cut out for a—a hermit—and 
I believe he’s sworn a swear never to marry—and 
he never so much as /oods at a girl, no matter how 
pretty she is (/ossing her head). 

Fack. Well, I’ve heard of men changing their 
minds on that subject; the right one wiil come 
along some day. I never believed I would care 
to marry until— 

Mercy (quickly looking up into his face). 
When ? 

Fack. Until I saw—you. 

Mrs. Barton ( from aside). 
are you? Father’s calling. 

Mercy. Qh, dear, there’s your mother, Jack ; 
go quick, 


( Kisses her.) 
Jack, Jack, where 





Fack, Good-bye till dinner-time. 

[Zxit JACK, hurriedly. 
Enter MRS. BARTON, 

Mrs, Barton, What on earth brought Jack to 
the house this time of day, and they all so busy 
in the field ? 

Mercy (taking eggs out of basket). He brought 


the eggs. 
Mrs. Barton. As if we could not have gone 
for them! Dear, what a stupid boy he is! Has 


Reuben said anything to him about our boarder, 
do you know ? 

Mercy. 1 don’t know that he has said much, 
but he has certainly dome considerable—for him. 

Mrs. Barton. What? 

Mercy. He talked to her out in the barn, and 
he never answers me; he went over with her to 
the berry-patch ; and [ do declare, Mrs, Barton, 
look there ( pointing to doorway), if there ain’t 
the lady riding in the hay-wagon, and Mr, 
Reuben driving and laughing and talking away 
toher. (Mrs, BARTON shades her eyes and looks 
out of door, MERCY puts on her sun-bonnet and 
starts to go out.) 

[ Curtain. 





Act IT, 


Scene.— The same. Time, four weeks later. 


Enter Miss HALLIDAY with a basket of eggs, hay 
and straw in her hair and dress. 


Miss Halliday. What a charming life this is! 
I deeply regret that I must go back to the city 
to-morrow. I believe I could be contented and 
happy here forever. Reuben says—pshaw ! I am 
continually thinking of what that man says—but 
then everything he does say is worth quoting, 
I suppose that is why it makes an impression. 
How strange it is that such a man as he should 
be satisfied to be merely a farm-hand—he ought 
to be owner of a grand place himself. Indeed, 
he would ornament any position — intelligent, 
well-read, courteous, he only needs a little city 
polish to make him equal to any society gentle- 
man I ever met. And they say he dislikes girls 
—he has been very kind to me—I wonder— 
( Muses.) 

Enter MERCY. 

Mercy (looking into basket). Humph—took all 
that time to hunt three eggs! I thought you had 
found a dozen at least. (Breaks a couple of eggs 
in a bowl, and beats them furiously). 

Miss Halliday. 1 didn’t look very thoroughly. 
I stopped in the barn to see them threshing. He 
looked so handsome, Mercy; it is a graceful 
movement, and his straight, tall figure showed 
off to advantage. 

Mercy (stopping her beating). Whose—Jack’s ? 

Miss Halliday. Why, no; Reuben’s. 
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Mercy (going on with her work). Oh! Ah! 

Miss Halliday (seating herseif, and fanning 
with her garden hat). Mercy, what was that you 
said the other day about there being a secret con- 
nected with Reuben ? 

Mercy (looking about her). Hush-h-h! Don't 

,speak so loud. (Confidentially, and beating time 
with her spoon as she speaks). 1 don’t know what 
the mystery zs, but when he first came here, Mrs, 

tarton said we were to ask him no questions 
about his former life—Jack nor me, you know; 
that we must not say “ Bo” to him about what he 
ever done. I don’t believe it was anything very 
bad, though; do you, Miss Halliday? (wth a 
keen look at her). 

Miss Halliday (warmly). No, no, indeed. I 
do mot; he is everything that is good and noble. 
(She pauses a few moments). 1 wonder what it 
can be, Mercy ? 

Mercy. Vd like to know myself; I always 
thought there was something sort of—you know 
-—kind of— 

Miss Halliday. There is nothing but a perfect 
gentlemanliness about Mr. Reuben, Mercy ! 

Mercy. Oh, yes, to be sure; but he hates girls 
—especially city girls—and / think maybe he was 
jilted some time by one, and— 

Miss Halliday. No woman surely could fail to 
—(rising suddenly). Mercy, let me beat that a 
while. I know how to make a pudding, if I am 

2a city girl! (Puts on an apron, rolls up her 
sleeves, and takes dish from Mercy’s hand ). 
Enter REUBEN HALE, with a bag of Aour om his 

shoulder; sets it down, sees Miss HALLIDAY, 
and smiles. 

Mercy. You're just in time; we’ve been wait- 
ing for the flour. Miss Halliday is helping me 
make a pudding. 

Reuben. Let me have a finger in the pie, too. 
(Opens bag, and puts some flour into the dish). 
Playing at work, Miss Halliday? It’s a pretty 
game—for amusement—but one tires very soon, 
even so. I think, after all, one is happier in 
one’s proper sphere ; that of a country lass is of 
yours, Miss Halliday! 

Miss iTalliday, 1 have never been so happy in 
all my life as I have been in the few short weeks 
I have spent up here among these kind country 
folks, and tried to be one of taem. I assure you 
I am sorry to go back to what you call my 
‘proper sphere,” that which bounds a city girl’s 
horizon! 

Reuben. A“ few short weeks ”’ is a brief period 
of time in which to judge. 

Miss Halliday. One can learn a great deal in 
that time. 

Reuben (nodding his head seriously). One can! 
Do you think you could be contented here al- 
ways ?—for life? 

Miss Halliday. 1 think I might—I don’t know 


ices 





Mercy (aside). Oh, dear, how solemn they 
look, over the pudding! I’m sure it will be 
heavy. I guess I’d better go. (Aloud). Miss 
Halliday, just you keep beating that batter till I 
come back with more milk. (Pours milk in bowl, 
and exit MERCY). 

Miss Halliday (setting the bowl down, and ris- 
ing and looking earnestly up in Reuben’s face). 
Will you pardon me if I say I wonder that you, 
a man, are contented to remain here “ for life ?” 
I have studied your character sufficiently since 
my sojourn here, to discover that you are alto- 
gether out of your sphere. I really think you 
ought to be more ambitious, and aspire to a 
higher position than that of a farm hand! 
(Warmly). 1 am surprised that you remain 
where you cannot rise in the world— 

Reuben (interrupting her quickly). You have 
thought of me so seriously ? 

Miss Halliday. 1 have, and to prove to you 
how interested I am, I intend to speak to Pro- 
fessor Warren, on my return to the city; and if 
he offers you a position worthy of your abilities, 
you will surely accept it? You are throwing 
away your talents in this sort of life! 

(REUBEN has listened eagerly and earnestly to 
her words. He comes a step nearer.) 

Reuben, Might I stand a chance, do you 
think, with any of your gentlemen friends in the 


city ? 
Miss Halliday. There isn’t one of them comes 
uptoyou. You lack ambition— 


Reuben (impetuously). You are mistaken ; 
Not ambitious? You do not dream to what 
heights I dare aspire! You think I am content 
to drudge out my life here as a farm-hand, 
because I discharge my duties faithfully. Oh, 
how little you know me! I assure you (smiling 
to himself) there is not a night that I do not 
dream of an office higher than this as boldly as 
any politician. (Quwickly.) 

Miss Halliday. Why stay here, then? Your 
dreams will never be realized if you do not act. 

Reuben (looking at her earnestly and speak- 
ing passionately), You are right. I will dream 
no longer. I will waken now to the truth, be it 
bitter or sweet. Miss Halliday (¢ating her hand 
in his), you have no idea of the daring of which 
I am capable. I have known you ome short 
month—in that time I have grown to love you 
devotedly. I never before dclieved a woman 
could possess so many lovely virtues. You are 
my ideal of all that is good and true and noble. 
I love you—can you return that love? Could 
you be content to be the wife of—of a “ farm 
hand ?”” Believe me, your love would prompt 
me to become ambitious in life, and I assure you 
I should rise in the world. 

Miss Halliday (timidly). Oh,1 did not dream 
of this, indeed—I have been bold, unmaidenly. 
You cannot mean— 











ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR. 
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Reuben (warmly). 1 do mean every word I 
say. You are the woman I love—will you be 
my wife ? 

(Miss Halliday gives him her hand, He en- 
folds her in his arms. She rests her head on his 
shoulder, He kisses her upturned face.) 

Enter MERCY. 

Mercy. Oh, dear! what is the matter, Miss 
Halliday? Are you sick? Does her head swim, 
Reuben ? 

(Miss Halliday quickly retires toward the door.) 

Reuben. 1 witl see to your trunks in the morn- 
ing, and drive you to the station myself. 

[Zxit Miss HALLIDAY. 

Reuben (to MERCY, who attempts to follow 
her). Don’t annoy Miss Halliday with ques- 
tions just now, Mercy; that’s a good girl. She 
is fatigued, and I dare say would prefer to be 
alone. 

Mercy (looking at the batter in the bowl, and 
stirring it briskly). Well, beating ¢Azs hasn’t 
fatigued her; the pudding is spoiled. That’s for 
letting a c#ty girl assist. What do they know 
about, but French and folderols ? 

Reuben. Mercy, don’t you /ize Miss Halliday? 

Mercy (tartly). OQ’ course 1 do. Who said I 
didn’t? Don’t you like her? 

Reuben (smiling to himself, and speaking in a 
dreamy sort of tone). Yes, I think I may say I 
do. [L£-xit, softly whistling “ I love my love.” 

Mercy (looking after him comically, and mim- 
icking his tone). Yes, I think I may say you do. 
What fools men are! Oh, there’s Jack! I mest 
tell Jack. (Cadls.) Jack, come here, quick ! 

Enter JAcK, 

(Mercy rushes up to him and puts her hand 
over his mouth.) 

Mercy. Now don’t scream—but—it’s all over! 

Fack (endeavoring to speak through her fin- 
gers). What’s over? 

Mercy. Head and ears! 

Fack. Whose? 

Mercy ( pointing toward the door). 

Fack. Theirs? Whose? What? 

Mercy. Oh, stupid! Why Reuben’s and Miss 
Halliday’s, to be sure! 

Fack. Why, you don’t say so! 

Mercy. Yes, he offered himself, and she 
snapped athim, And I saw the last tableau—like 
this, Jack. (Leans her head on his shoulder 
and looks up in his face. Fack kisses her.) 

Mercy. Yes, that was it exactly! 

Fack, I say, Mercy, when they announce 
their engagement, supposing you and I follow 
suit! 

Mercy. Oh, Jack! 

Fack. Oh, Mercy! (Zmbrace.) 

[ Curtain. } 


Theirs. 











Act III. 
TIME.—Next morning. 


SCENE.—Same room. A trunk, traveling shawl, 
bag, and parasol on floor. 


Enter MERCY (sobbing and wiping her eves on 
her apron). Oh, dear—she’s going—and I didn’t 
think I’d care so much; but I do—we all do— 
’specially Reuben. I saw him [ooking as tho’ 
he felt awful bad, while he was talking to Mr. 
Barton a while ago. I s’pose Mr. Barton intends 
to tell Miss Halliday the terrible secret-—whatever 
it is—and he don’t want it told. Oh, I do won- 
der if it is anything very bad. There they come 
—T’ll go call Jack. [Zxi¢ MEeRcy. 


Enter Farmer BARTON, MRS. BARTON and MIss 
HALLIDAY, the latter attired in traveling cos- 
fume. 


Farmer Barton (taking Miss HALLIDAy’s 
hand ). Well, my dear little girl, so Reuben has 
been whispering into your ears, has he? He has 
told me all about the conclusion you two have 
come to; and you really think you would be con- 
tented to marry a farmer, and live in the country 
all the year round ? 

Miss Halliday. Yes—if the farmer is Reuben! 

Farmer Barton. Oh, yes, of course—and you 
think now nothing would tempt you to marry a 
city chap, and live among brick and mortar— 

Miss Halliday. 1 shall be satisfied to live 
wherever he does—and I like the country. 

Farmer Barton. And you want to be a 
farmer’s wife, eh? Reuben is only a“ hand” at 
it, you know ; ’twill be some time before ke owns 
a farm, I am thinking! 

Miss Halliday. You are trying to tease me! I 
love Reuben, and shall marry him, even though 
he be only a “ farm hand.” 

Farmer Barton. Well, I am sorry to disap- 
point your hopes, but I have a little secret to tell 
you— 

Miss Halliday (quickly). Nothing you can tell 
me will alter my determination, Mr. Barton. 

Farmer Barton. We will see about that, 
Reuben has been deceiving you, playing a false 
game, in fact—he is— 

Miss Halliday (interrupting him impetuously). 
Mr. Barton, I will hear nothing derogatory to 
Mr. Hale’s character. 

Farmer B. But listen to reason, my child. 
This secret is— 

Miss Halliday (catching up her parasol and 
shawl). I will not listen to another word. 
Good-morning, and good-bye. 

Farmer B. ( following her to the door.) Reu- 
ben is not what he appears, He is no morea 
“farm-hand” than you are. (Afiss Halliday 
drops her parasol and walks back to listen.) Ue 
is a first-rate city chap, up here for his health— 
just as you are—and begged us to let him work 
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on the farm, and not tell any one but what he 
was earning his daily bread— 

Miss Halliday. Not a farm-hand! 
man! 

Farmer B. Exactly; you catch the idea. I 
knew you would listen to reason. But here he 
comes himself; let him explain matters more 
clearly. . 


A city 


Enter ReuBen, handsomely attired in a fashion- 
able traveling costume. 

Miss Halliday (looking at him in a dazed sort 
of a manner), What does this mean, Reuben ? 
(Putting her hand on his arm.) What is it 
Farmer Barton is trying to make me understand ? 

Reuben (taking her hand in both of his, and 
smiling in her face). It means that I am going 
back to my proper sphere, that I intend to show 
you that I can “rise in the world,” that I have 
an ambition beyond “resting content to be a 
‘ farm-hand,’”’ and that I not only aspire to a 
higher position, but 4o/d one. 

Farmer B, There, didn’t I tell you, little girl! 
Why, he’s the rich great editor of the big morn- 
ing paper; writes those long heavy articles you 
know, and got his brain so twisted up with them 
that he had toecome up here for a rest cure. 

Miss Halliday. Oh, dear! And I offering to 
interest Professor Warren in his behalf to better 
his condition ! 

Reuben, Didn’t I tell you there was not a 
night that I did not dream of an office ? 

Miss Hdlliday (looking from one to another). 
How canlI ever forgive you? You, Reuben, 
made me believe you were a cross, half-educated, 
yet wholly intelligent country fellow, enlisted 
my sympathies, gained my love, and now you 
present yourself as a literary character of some 
note. You frighten me—you are a fraud some- 
where, 

Reuben. 1 made no professions of any kind. 
You judged me by what you saw, and better— 
foved me for what I was. Come, forgive us all— 
all’s fair in love and war, you know. (MIss 
HALLIDAY shakes hands with Farmer BARTON, 
kisses MRS. BARTON, and puts her hand in ReEv- 
BEN’S arm. 

Enter MERCY and JACK. 

Reuben. Mercy, I am going away too, to-day. 
I belong in the city with Miss Halliday. I’ve 
only been a make-believe farm-hand. 

Mercy (opening her eyes very wide), And is 
that the secret, sir ? 

Miss Halliday. Yes, Mercy, it is only that in- 
stead of being a farmer, Mr. Hale is a literary 
man in the city—an editor. 

Mercy. Laws! (Aside to JACK). 
thing very bad, Jack ? 

Fack (aside). No, it’s something stunnin’—a 
regular swtil; look at his clothes. (Aloud). 


Is it any- 


Well, I don’t care what he is ia the city, Miss 





Halliday; he’s been a regular good fellow ovt 
here; never shirked a day’s work, and always in 
a good temper. 

Reuben. Thank you, Jack. If I can ever 
serve you in any way, in city or country, call upon 
me without fail. 

Fack (aside). { wish you’d say a good word 
toward father’s sanctioning my marrying Mercy, 
Reuben ! 

Reuben (aside). Indeed, I will. (Aloud). Mr. 
Barten, when your son takes to wife this good 
little girl, Mercy Mears, I hope you will invite 
my wife and me to the wedding. 

Fack (aside.) Gracious! 
sudden. We’re in for it now. 

Farmer Barton. Jack marry Mercy! 

Mrs. Barton. Mercy marry Jack! 

Jack. Yes, that is what we want to do; isn’t it, 
Mercy ? 

Mercy (nodding her head). Yes, if nobody ob- 
jects. 

Miss Halliday ( putting her arm round Mercy). 
Tam sure no one ¢oul/d object to such a dear, 
good girl; could you, Mrs. Barton ? 

Mrs. Barton. No, Mercy is avery fair sort of 
girl; if father consents— 

Fack, Father, may we? 

Farmer B. Why, this is all so sudden, it’s like 
spriz.,:ag two mines upon one at once. 

Rauden. But all’s fair in love and war, you 
know, Mr. Barton! 

Farmer Barton. Well, well, two engagements 
in one morning certainly lcoks warlike. 

Mrs. Barton (to the farmer.) What's the odds, 
so nobody’s mpunded, 

Sack. And we may? 

Mercy. Eh? 

Farmer B. Yes, yes: why, it’s like the end of 
a regular theatre play. Come here, Jack and 
Mercy, Reuben and Miss Halliday. (Ho/ds his 
hands above their heads.) Bless you, my children, 
bless you ! 


That’s kind o’ 


\ [ Certain.] 


> 


‘*THE DARLING DAYS OF MAY.” 


BY LUCY M. BLINN, 


Oh, the darling days of May! 

Don’t you hear them coming, coming— 
In the robin's roundelay ? 

In the wild bee’s humming, humming— 
In the quick, impatient sound 

Of the red-bird’s restless whirring— 
In the whispers in the ground, 

Where ‘the blossom-life is stirring— 
In the music in the air, 

In the laughing of the waters ? 
Nature's revelations rare, 

To earth's listening sons and daughters— 
Surely hearts must needs be gay 

In the darling days of May! 
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BY M. E. G, 





No. 3. 
Monpay, May 30th. 

Dear Lettie.-——Our letters must have crossed on 
the way, but as you beg me to write at once, I will 
do so. Am I not amiable? So you are reading 
my letters to your class. I hope they may prove 
an assistance to you in a work which has my 
whole heart. 

This morning we arose at our usual hour, and 
each did our usual early morning work, excepting 
little maid, who varied her programme by omit- 
ting the dusting of hall and stairs, and substituting 
the making of an extra fire. This fire was in the 
laundry, a high-toned soubriquet for a lean-to 
attached to the kitchen, but as we use it for the 
purpose we may as well give it the title. It 
dignifies things to have worthy names, Shak- 
spere to the contrary notwithstanding, Aunt Hal 
never could abide washing, and Uncle Eben 
always insisted that the dinner tasted of the suds 
when the wash was done in the kitchen, So we 
had the lean-to put up, and devoted it to laundry 
purposes. With the kitchen door shut, it is no 
longer wash-day with us. 

For breakfast we had broiled mackerel, with 
parsley, butter, baked potatoes, and poached eggs 
on toast. Little maid put the potatoes in the oven 
as soon as the fire burned up. Esther made the 
toast, and after airing the rooms, I broiled the 
mackerel, while Esther poached the eggs. Then 
it was breakfast-hour, and we met our boys smil- 
ingly at the table, where, during a cheery meal, 
they testified their approval of our cuisine. I 
think the morning-work out of doors makes our 
boys cheerful, for they are always particularly 
pleasant at breakfast. Mrs. Jones, the wash- 
woman, comes at half-past six, so this morning I 
put two breakfasts upon plates, and sent hers to 
her in the laundry, while little maid took hers as 
usual in the kitchen. The boys started for town; 
Esther and I put the rooms in order, and came 
down in time to scald, wipe, and set away the 
dishes which little maid had washed. 

I will tell you something of the arrangement 
of our kitchen, for it also underwent renovating, 
in our march of improvement. You remember 
the large open fire-place, where we hung our 
apples to roast and popped our nuts, that Hallow- 
een? The hearth before it was made of tiles, 
which were mostly broken and worn. The boys 
took them up, made the bed a little deeper, relaid 
the tiles for a foundation, over which they spread 
ashes to the depth ‘of an inch, and ‘covered the 
whole with a cement which the butcher told 





them how to make of bullock’s blood and lime. 
It became very hard, and took a handsome 
polish; so we have a fine hearthstone at small 
expense, and you know a large stone would have 
cost a great deal out here. We scraped the 
white-wash off the walls, sized them well (as all 
walis should be before being either papered or 
painted—lI fear I forgot to mention this in my 
other letters, so you had better make a note of it 
for your class), and painted them with oil-paint, 
the best thing for a kitchen, because it will scrub. 
Charlie made a large box, with a door in the 
front, instead of a lid on top. The top serves 
for a table to set things upon, a kind of side- 
board in fact, while inside is the very place to 
keep potatoes. Clean, dry, and free from frost, 
they are at our hand whenever wanted. This 
stands at one end. Opposite the fire-place is our 
open dresser, Under one window stands the 
kitchen-table, which little maid keeps lily white, 
When the boys made the hearth, there was some 
cement left; they spread it upon a piece of can- 
vas, and made something very like a gum 
blanket, which we use to put over this table 
whenever we have any wet or mussy work to do 
upon it. We have covered the floor with oil- 
cloth, and—now don’t be vexed—put a cooking 
stove in the fire-place. The back and sides of 
the fire-place we use to hang our pots and pans 
against, Upon the mantel-piece are ranged our 
flat-irons, with their bright faces out, and our two 
silver meat dishes. Over the mantel hangs a 
reliable clock. Down each side of the mantel- 
piece, on the face of the wooden supports, 
Charlie made a set of shelves, with the cornered 
pieces fitting between the shelf and mantel-piece 
for sides ; on these shelves we keep our boxes of 
spices, herbs, salt, pepper, etc.; so they are 
always at our hand when wanted, and as they 
are nice tight little japanned tin boxes, they look 
very fit ornaments. On one of these shelves we 
keep our jelly and pudding bags ; on another, the 
same one on the opposite side, Esther and I keep 
our cooking aprons. Across each of the dresser 
shelves are curtains of dotted Swiss muslin, and 
a half curtain of the same material at each of 
the windows, where little maid has some morning- 
glories growing in boxes. Now that I have told 
you all about the kitchen, I will return to this 
particular day’s work. 

The dishes finished, I told little maid not to 
take the cloth away, but to pick and bring me the 
chickens which Mr. Charles had killed before 
breakfast. While she was gone I prepared the 
filling for the fowl, which was destined to be 
roasted for dinner. Esther brought her sewing 
and seated herself in the old barrel-chair which 
you remember always stood by the kitchen win- 
dow. Little maid shortly returned, bringing the 
fowls, which I proceeded to draw and dress. The 
one for roasting I wiped dry and sent to the cellar 
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till it should be time to fill it. The other, to- 
gether with the head and feet of this, I put intoa 
pot of very warm water and set on the stove to 
Esther and [ then went into the sitting- 
room to sew. When the chicken was cooked, I 
returned to the kitchen, where little maid had 
neatly cleaned up, and, according te instruction, 
laid ready for my use a tray, a knife and fork, 
and two plates. I took all the meat from the 
bones of the chicken, putting the white on one 
plate and the dark on the other ; then cracked the 
bones and returned them and the skin to the pot, 
and then placed it where it would simmer gently 
for several hours. 1 was then again at liberty to 
return to sewing. At eleven o’clock, Mrs. Jones, 
having the wash all hung out in the sun, and the 
laundry in order, went home. At half-past one 
we had dinner—roast chicken, garnished with 
water-cresses which little maid had gathered, 
mashed potatoes, stewed tomatoes, about the last 
of my canning, with pickles for a relish, and 
bread-and-butter custard for a dessert. Little 
maid and I got dinner, and we commenced at 
half-past twelve. 

Little maid clears up kitchen and utensils while 
we dine. I will give you a wrinkle about clean- 
ing pots and pans. When a greasy pan is to be 
washed, I fill it with water and set it on the stove 
as soon as it is emptied. I always keep a supply 
of lye on hand, and when the water boils, little 
maid adds lye in quantity according to occasion. 
This makes soap of the fat, and the uteasil is 
easily washed. The outside then rubbed with a 
little fine ashes keeps it so constantly clean that it 
needs no weekly scouring. I also keep hartshorn 
in a bottle; it is very useful to add to dish-water 
or clean the dish-sponge. These are small matters, 
but they help work along. 

While little maid was eating her dinner and 
washing the dishes, I strained the liquor in which 
the chicken had boiled into a couple of bowls, 
which I first lined with bits of lemon, pickle, and 
some of the dark meat of the fowl cut in small 
dice. To-morrow this will be a jelly sufficiently 
firm to turn out in form. The smaller one I will 
send to Mrs. Carter, who is sick ; the larger we 
will have for tea. I strained the liquor for it 
last and threw a bit of mace and some celery-seed 
into the pot and let it boil, while I prepared the 
bowl. Esther joined me for the dishes when 
litle maid was ready, and in a few minutes our 
work was finished, and we went cut on the porch, 
where the boys were chatting with neighbor 
Smedley. 

Some years ago, Lettie, Aunt Hal suffered the 
same anxiety that you now experience. The 
question formulated itself in her mind somewhat 
in this fashion; “In giving my portion to the 
church society for the relief of the poor, am I 
doing the full amount that I am capable of doing 
for the benefit of these unfortunates?” The an- 





boil. 





swer that sounded round and full to her heart, 
was “ No.” So one Sunday evening she took 
Uncle Eben: and me into her confidence, and 
after many pros and coms she determined to do 
her own charity thereafter. Whereupon she 
worked out a theory, and the following week 
put it into practice. In my next letter I will ex- 
plain it to you, and the good that accrued there. 
from. 

While we were on the porch I glanced over 
your letter (it isa rule here never to read letters 
before meals), which Charlie brought from town 
with him, and listened to the boys discussing 
newspaper topics, Esther and I putting in a word 
here and there. 

Neighbor Smedley is trying to make farmers of 
our boys, and I think he will do it. We have 
been grazing the place since Uncle Eben died, 
but the boys’ truck-patch and hot-beds have been 
such a success that I think they will be easily 
persuaded to put in grain next year. If they do, 
Charlie wili give up his office in town. Neigh- 
bor Smedley’s place joins ours, and he will be 
their invaluable adviser. He left at half-past 
four, and we each retired for our rest hour, taking 
the periodicals and papers with us. At half-past 
five we re-appeared, Little maid had prepared 
a delicious mayonnaise dressing, which I have 
taught her to make, and washed fresh lettuce for 
a salad, to which I devoted the white meat saved 
from the fowl in the morning, and some bits of 
cold boiled mutton from yesterday’s dinner. 
This, with some cup-cake and strawberries and 
cream, made a supper on which we fared sump- 
tuously at six o’slock. When we had finished 
and had fixed the little maid’s supper, we went 
into the laundry, where she had brought the 
clothes from the line. This is her duty, as is also 
taking care of the line and pins. The room had 
been well aired and the fire had dried it, so it 
was sweet and fresh, while the piles of snowy 
sun-dried: linen were fairly fragrant as daisies. 
Esther and I soon sprinkled and rolled and 
pressed the fluffy hills into the small compass of a 
clothes-basket; while the boys, called upon to 
bear a hand, stretched the bed and table linen 
for us. Then little maid was waiting, and the 
boys went on the porch to idle, while we fin- 
ished up the dishes. Esther soon joined them, 


while I, dear, came in here to write to you. | It is 
only two weeks until Beli will come home, Do, 
do try to come with her. 

The same, JENNIE. 





MANNERS are the shadows of virtues; the 
momentary display of those qualities which our 
fellow-creatures love and respect. If we strive to 
become, then, what we strive to appear, manners 
may often be rendered useful guides to the per- 
formance of our duties. 
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THE FACES KEPT IN MEMORY. 





BY LOUISE S, UPHAM, 


The day's most regal, bountiful dower 

Is the beautiful, peaceful, sunset hour; 

When the last faint splendor-dieth away, 

And the earth is wrapped in the shadows gray ; 
For the household fires will then shine bright, 
And hearts will exult with a fresh delight. 


In the morning we rush to our tasks, for lo! 
Even while we slept, the tares would grow ; 
At noon we are urging our lagging powers, 
To garner the wheat of the fleeting hours ; 
But at eve our quickening pulses thrill 

For the home where love is waiting us still. 


Yet my home a shadow of sadness wears, 
For my eyes rest oft upon vacant chairs ; 
And oft, when the world has gone to rest, 
I sit, with my feet on the fender pressed, 
And muse of the pictures sweet to me, 
The faces kept dear in memory. 


Never again will those mute lips press 

Mine own with a heartfelt tenderness ; 
Never again will the fond eyes shine 
Lovingly, tenderly, brightly on mine ; 
Never again shall I hear each dear voice 
Grieve for my woes, for my blessings rejoice. 


But the faces are mine; my treasures yet; 
While memory lives, love cannot forget ! 

The embers may fade, the room may grow cold, 
But the heart, like a sentinel, guardeth its gold; 
And the pictures, more precious than gold to me, 
Are the faces love keepeth in memory, 


UNCLE JIM’S ROMANCE, 


BY E, J. WHEELER. 





“Uncle Jim, were you never in love? Upon 
your honor, now.” 

Uncle Jim stole a startled glance at the fair 
young questioner, and endeavored to evade her 
unpleasantly direct inquiry. 

“ Nonsense, Milly! You're getting into your 
sentimentals again. een reading some novel, 
haven’t you ?” 

“Uncle, this isa cold, drizzly day, and you 
know you daresn’t step out doors on account of 
your rheumatism.-: Ada and I are the only ones 
in the house with you, and we have vowed to give 
you no peace and no supper unless you answer 
that question to the extent of your ability, Upon 
your honor, were you never in love ?” 

Uncle Jim hem’d and ha’d and glowered 
sternly, but all to no effect, Milly sat upona 
rug, with her elbows resting on a chair, and her 
bright eyes looked up at him with a calm decision 
that he knew could not be baffled. 

** Well, I guess maybe I was, once.” 

“TI knewit,” said Milly, triumphantly. “When 
was it? Tellusall about it. Did you ask her to 
marry you ?” 





“That question doesn’t come under the vow, 
too ; does it ?” 

“Of course. You must tell us all about it, or 
else—no supper.” 

“Well, then, yes. I did pop the question 
once, if you must know.” 

** What did she answer ?” 

“ She didn’t answer a blessed word.” 

“ Oh, wasn’t that glorious! Overcome by her 
feelings, she. threw herself upon your manly 
breast, and in the love-light shining through her 
tears of joy you beheld your answer! Was that 
the way of it, uncle ?” 

“That might have been the way with Lord 
Montmorency, or Duke Warburton, or Count 
Belvidere, or some other high-toned hero; but it 
wasn’t the way with me.” 

** Did she faint ?” queried Milly. 

“Faint! Did you ever hear or read of a 
woman’s fainting at a marriage proposal? They’ll 
faint, some of them, at the sight of a mouse, or a 
drop of blood, or the news of the death of their 
pet poodle; but in the whole history of this world, 
real or fictitious, there is not one case reported of 
a woman’s fainting when asked for her heart and 
hand. No; she didn’t faint.’ 

“I know,’ said Ada. “She was deaf, and 
didn’t hear you, Oh, Uncle Jim, what a joke!” 

“I’m sorry to spoil a joke, but that wasn’t it 
either.”’ 

“Were you interrupted? Did an envious 
rival rush forward and stab her to the heart? 
Maybe she was dumb, and had to answer on her 
fingers. Do tell us, uncle.” 

“I don’t mind if I do, girls—it was so long ago. 
But you mustn’t tell anybody else. It was—let’s 
see, twenty from forty-seven leaves twenty-seven 
—twenty-seven years ago, I was a high and 
mighty senior in the university then, As we had 
no dormitory or boarding-hall, we took our meals 
at private boarding-houses—half a dozen here 
and half a dozen there. There were five of us 
students at the Dorsets’—two or three women, 
and a young attorney. 

“About the middle of the spring term a young 
lady, who called herself Isadore Graham, came to 
town and began taking her meals at Dorsets’, 
representing herself as a music-teacher, who was 
ahout to start a class. She was as beautiful a 
creature as Lever saw before or since—skin pure 
and delicate as a baby’s; hair a light wavy 
chestnut; and such eyes!—I couldn’t tell you 
now whether they were blue or brown or black, 
whether they were large and lustrous or small 
and ferrety. They never looked the same for two 
successive moments. When they rested upon you 
they seemed to see clear into the very marrow of 
your bones, and when there was nothing special 
attracting attention, she seemed to be looking at 
everything at once. 

“ She didn’t talk much, but what she did say 
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was said with such delicious inflections, and in 
such a queenly manner, that it gave the impres- 
sion of rare conversational ability and society 
experience. 

“Of course we young fellows went daft at 
once ; but from the very first she appeared to take 
a fancy to me, and the others had no chance. I 
was powerfully smitten, neglected my studies, 
dreamed night and day of her beauty, and sought 
her presence at all practicable moments ; in short, 
I was as big a fool inside of three days as any 
love-lorn swain that ever breathed a sigh or tried 
to sing a serenade, 

“I knew nothing of her history, but I was 
ready to stake existence on her respectability, or 
even nobility ; and in manners and dress she did 
appear to be a perfect lady. 

“The fourth evening of our acquaintance I 
ventured to offer her a present of a dainty little 
throat-clasp. She received it without a flutter of 
embarassment, thanked me graciously, and im- 
mediately fixed it in place. I felt very exalted, 
of course, and it must have been nearly midnight 
when I left her that evening, and quite dark. I 
had passed but a short distance beyond the gate 
when I was startled by hearing her voice pro- 
nounce my name in a suppressed whisper close 
behind me. I could hardly see her face, even 
when she came beside me and took my arm, but 
her voice indicated intense excitement. 

“*T am going to tell you who I am,’ she said. 
‘I would not do so in there, for the very walls 
have ears, and everything and everybody seem to 
conspire against me. You I trust. You will not 
betray me. I feel sure of it. Swear that you 
will not,’ 

“JT did as she commanded. Her tones, her 
touch, thrilled me through and through. I had 
left her so composed, and she was now so agitated, 
that it seemed as if some magic presto must have 
wrought the change. 

“*T am not what I seem,’ she continued, as 
we walked back and forth. ‘My father was 
Count Magdolino of Italy. Twenty years ago 
he was one of the most powerful noblemen in 
that realm. But he was exiled because of the 
misrepresentations of envious tongues, and came 
to this country. On the journey hither I was 
born, my mother, the countess, dying in a day or 
two after. My father and I lived in great hard- 
ship till one year ago, when he died, leaving me 
almost penniless. One week after his death a 
letter came, informing me that the decree banish- 
ing our family had been revoked, and the former 
estate, now a mammoth fortune, was again ours. 

«“*T immediately wrote to my uncle, living in 
England, of my father’s death and my destitu- 
tion, and waited in vain for an answer. But I 
received a warning from an old servant in my 
uncle’s employ that he, my uncle, had instructed 
agents to seize me and keep me in close confine- 





ment. At once the whole devilish plot flashed 
across me. He would declare my death, and 
seize my share of the estate, I fled at once, and 
have up to this time escaped his emissaries. But 
what shall [ do? I am a poor, helpless girl, 
against a pack of bloodhounds who will leave 
nothing undone to hound me to the death. This 
is why I tell you: I want your counsel and aid. 
You are a man, and can do things without excit- 
ing suspicion,’ 

“ What do you suppose I felt like, girls, with 
that beautiful creature clinging close to me in the 
darkness, and in the sweetest tones imploring my 
protection, and expressing confidence in me. I 
felt as though I had grown about two inches 
while she was speaking. I was to be a knight- 
errant, a gallant hero protecting helpless beauty 
from the machinations of villainy. That was 
what I felt like; what I was, I suppose, is—an 
egregious ass. And yet,” and he gazed mus- 
ingly into the fire, “I believe I would rather 
relish the same condition again for a while. 

“T needn’t tell you of all the vows I made to 
her. I verily believe I should blush if I tried. 
I was young and romantic, and her rare beauty 
and charming manners dazed me past all reason. 
After assuring her of my cternal allegiance to 
her interests, I would have gone on and declared 
my passion, but she left me as sudden:y as she 
had come, and gliding through the gate with a 
whispered ‘ good-night,’ softly entered the house. 

“Several days passsed, and I saw her every 
evening. She often talked of her past life, de- 
scribing it, and the tales her father had told her 
of Italy, with a minuteness that would have ban- 
ished all my doubt, if I had had room in my 
system for such a thing. Her mother was Amer- 
ican, she stated, which explained her light hair 
and fair features, When I proposed laying her 
case before legal authorities, she was very fright- 
ened, declaring it would merely reveal her where- 
abouts, and her uncle would find some way of 
thwarting legal measures. 

“Saturday afternoon we were driving. It was 
a balmy, beautiful day—just the kind for a lover’s 
confession—and I made up my mind that there 
should be one. We were driving slowly along a 
country road, and I opened fire upon the citadel 
of her affections. She had been speaking of her 
persecutions, and had again referred to me as her 
only hope of protection. 

“<«Tsadore,’ I began, ‘you may ever depend 
upon me as a protector to the utmost of my 
ability. I feel grateful for the confidence and 
proud of the trust you have in me, and yet—I may 
be unreasonable—that doesn’t satisfy me.’ 

“I saw her start and droop her head, and half 
turn it away, as though she would conceal her 
blushes. 

“«Ves, you have given me confidence and 
trust; but I have given you more than that: I 
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have given you my whole heart, Isadore. It is 
not a fair exchange. Can’t you give me your 
love, darling, in return for the passion that fills 
my whole being and makes the whole world 
seem gross and barren without you ?’ 

“Still she did not speak, and her face was 
averted, but I could hear her breathing heavily, 
as though trying to repress deep emotion. 

“T took it as a favorable indication, and went 
on to press my suit with an eloquence that would 
have made my reputation in our literary society. 
As she leaned forward, her dainty little waist 
formed a most tempting sight, and finally passing 
my arm around it, I attempted to draw her closer. 

“ Then with a sudden motion she sprang to 
her feet in the carriage, and looked back over 
the road, Her eyes were roving wildly, and 
there was an intensity in her countenance that 
held me spell-bound, 

“* Hist !’ she whispered, ‘I hearthem. They 
are coming. The bloodhounds are on the track.’ 
** I looked back also, but could see nobody. 

“*Hal’ she muttered, ‘they stop. They are 
balked. No; they start again. They are’ de- 
scending tiie hill—they are crossing the bridge. 
Demons! devils! I defy you,’ and with a shrill 
shriek she turned, and snatching the whip began 
to lash the horses into a frenzy. 

“Just as she turned, two men came galloping 
around the curve about a quarter of a mile in 
our rear. I caught but a glimpse of them, and 
turned to control the maddened steeds. Quick 
as a flash she snatched the reins from my hands, 
and threw them into the road with a wild laugh, 
and continued to ply the whip frantically. 

“My story seems to be getting rather melo- 
dramatic; doesn’t it, girls? Well, I assure you 
the situation was anything but commonplace. It 
soon became almost tragic. Some distance 
ahead the road made a short turn on the bank of 
a river. The slope from the road to the water 
was steep and high, and at the foot was a jumble 
of huge rocks. I knew the consequence of ever 
reaching that curve at our terrible speed. 

“Whatever was to be done must be done 
quickly. I caught Isadore, and attempted to 
wrest the whip from her. She struggled with a 
superhuman strength, and with the carriage 
swaying and bounding, it was no easy task, and 
every moment was precious. I gave up the 
attempt, and drawing my revolver, fired its con- 
tents in rapid succession into the horses. One 
fell stone-dead, and the other stumbled. Before 
he could regain his feet, i sprang out and cut the 
traces. We were saved. But it was a narrow 
shave. We were only a few rods from the bank. 
It makes me shiver even now.” 

Uncle Jim paused, and the two girls drew long 
breaths, and waited for the conclusion. But he 
cominued to gaze into the fire with a provoking 
silence. 





*« But what about Isadore, uncle ?” 

“Oh, she was saved, too. She wasn’t hurt 
at all.” 

“ But what became of her? Why don’t you 
go on and finish ?” 

“Sure enough; I forgot. Well, she leaped 
out and ran in the fields a short distanee; but the 
two men overtook her and carried her away, and 
I never saw her again. Let’s have some supper, 
Milly.” . 

“And you stood by without doing anything ?” 
asked Milly, in an indignant tone. 

“Why, bless you, they didn’t need any help. 
Come, hurry up supper,” and Uncle Jim chuckled 
as he looked in the excited and perplexed faces 
of his nieces. 

“The reaction,” he added at length, “left her 
weak, and they had no trouble at all about get- 
ting her dack to the lunatic asylum.” 


“ Oh-h-h!” 


LOVE’S PRAISE AND BLAME. 








BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHYI, 
Ah, wise the plaint that it is dread to be, 
Though sweet, a thrall to Love's fond mastery ! 
Smiling he still may wound, and kissing slay, 
For he enslaveth with a tyrant’s sway, 


But, subject of his realm, if thou would’st be 
Faithful, obey his will and tyranny ; 

Then, though hearts lie in ashes in his fane, 
Yet hath he power to quicken them again. 


A tender music shall they hear alway, 
Echo of words love hath been wont to say; 
Light of his smile forever followeth, 

And still shall follow, till it fade in death. 


Yet fear him not, for tender is his wile ; 

Feign though he may, none true wil! he beguile, 
Sought by the soul, known must his secret be, 
For Psyche saw as soul alone can see. 


There are who by the sense and not the soul, 
Seek love, nor know he leaveth at the goal— 
Lifting his wings, and with averted face— 
False gods to dwell upon his shrine and place. 


Ah, if I sing his pride and sing his power 
Since he hath made me rich with all h' iower, 
"Tis that I would all knew his perfect g.*ce, 
For I have entered in his dwelling-placc. 


A god and monarch he in every spot, 
Throneless, a throne he hath and loseth not; 
His shining crown th’ uplifted eyes shall bless, 
Being a gem of flawless perfectness, 





A SNEER is the weapon of the weak. Like 
other evil weapons, it is always cunningly ready 
to our hands, and there is more poison in the 
handle than in the point. But how many noble 
hearts have withered with its venomous stab, and 
festered with its subtile malignity. 
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PARALLELED. 


BY MISSY. 

Four men were lying out under the trees, 
smoking, dozing, yawning. Adrien Bellair had 
taken the hammock, and when a breath of breeze 
softly rocked him, murmured his approval in a 
languid “ Ah!” The other three, Gus Living- 
stone, Warner, and Wyllis, found their chief 
amusement watching him. Over yonder the sun 
burned scorching hot against the house, bees buzzed 
in and out of the honeysuckle, but the voice of 
feminine nature is silenced. At this religious 
hour of the afternoon, they are devoutly taking 
their naps. It was something of an event, there- 
fore, that Gertrude Churchill should suddenly 
appear in the doorway, faultlessly dressed, as her 
wont. ‘Tripping round the side of the piazza, she 
trilled in her clear, bell-like tones: “ Dixie! 
Dixie !” 

Then she came back to a position where the 
gentlemen on the lawn could see her, and posed 
against one of the tron columns. A blonde, with 
a profusion of glistening yellow hair, curling in 
«« Montague rings’’ over eyes of sly inteniness. The 
arched eyebrows, which might have been penciled, 
so deep their darkness, brightened the complexion 
of opal softness; lips, warm and scornful, a face 
dangerously attractive. For the rest, she was ap- 
pointed in the extreme of fashion, and as she 
lounged against the porch column, her dress 
drooped in statuesque folds to the floor, One 
dainty foot, encased in a low velvet slipper, 
peeped forward and showed the embroideryof the 
hose. Her ladyship Gertrude posed faultlessly. 

None of the gentlemen under the trees made a 
movement to join her. Wyllis spoke in an under- 
tone, addressing Adrien Bellair: 

“« What do you think of her?” 

Adrien answers without turning, without open- 
ing his eyes: “She gets herself up very nicely.” 

“If I was a marrying man, and I’m not,” said 
Wyllis, “I’d rather take my chances with Chris- 
tine Strathmore than any girl I ever saw.” 

“If she was to be had for the asking, and she 
isn’t, I would marry her myself,” coolly, Gus 
Livingstone. 

“For my pert, I would not marry the best 
woman who ever walked,” observed Warner, 
cynically. “Still,” reflecting, “I could find 
excuses for a man in love with Christine Strath- 
more,” 

“ She isn’t for you, and she isn’t for me,’’ said 
Gus, with a short sigh, and taking a glance at 
Adrien Bellair. 

Adrien rouses himself. “ Miss Strathmore, it 
seems, is the nominee. Well, I agree with you.” 

Just here a litte white dog jumped into their 
midst. The men, with one accord, burst out 
laughing. “ Dixie! Who will take him to Miss 
Churchill ?” 





“T’ll take hifg,” returned Adrien, with surpris- 
ing energy, lifting himself from the hammock. 
He gathered the creature up in his arms and bore 
him to the waiting lady. 

“ Mr. Bellair, it is too bad you should have to 
cross the lawn in this scorching heat,” belle Ger- 
trude says. ‘Give me my dear wretch, and he 
shall be smacked for bringing you over here.” 

“I wanted to come before, but it seemed like 
taking a liberty. When I found an excuse, I 
seized it.” Saying which he sat down on the 
porch, as did the young lady, though she shook 
her head incredulously. 

“ Mr. Bellair, they say you tell dreadful stories.”’ 

“should not dare to tell you what they say 
of you.” 

“ What do they say ?” curiously. 

Adrien shakes his head, gravely. 

« But you shall tell me,” a wave of color steal- 
ing over the opal fairness. ‘“ You have been 
talking with Mr. Livingstone and Mr. Wyllis 
under the cedars. I conclude from what you say 
you have been talking of me. What is it ?” im- 
periously. 

“Weil, if you insist—” 

“ T insist.” 

“They say—O, Miss Gertrude, you must not 
ask me, really.” . 

** Tell me this minute !” excitedly. 

“ Warner and Wyllis are in love with Christine 
Strathmore !’’ 

The color in her face deepens. 
nection does that concern me ?”’ 

“They think you an excellent foil for Miss 
Strathmore’s loveliness.”’ 

Her face is scarlet now. 

“Am I frank enough ?” he bends his head. 

“ You are rude enough.” Her lips quiver, 

The mocking light dies from his eyes. 

“My dear—” The “ Miss Gertrude” is ex- 
tinguished by a gushing “ Mr. Bellair!”’ and the 
supreme Chifistine Strathmore herself had ad. 
vanced and is retreating. 

“ Please, please excuse me !” she fluttered, “I 
—I had no idea—”’ 

“ How do you do, Miss Strathmore ?” Adrien 
says, coolly, “ Don’t go!” earnestly, to Gertrude, 
but she flies. 

Miss Strathmore looks as if she could repent 
in sackcloth. 

“Take my arm?” Adrien, says, composedly, 
and leads her into the rose-walk, 

She is a tall, stylish girl, extremely high bred, 
and content in her superiority. She asks no 
troublesome questions; she is properly interested 
in any topic Adrien may start—conventional to 
the tips of her fingers; innocent-minded folks 
style her “so amiable,”’ and her popular praise is, 
“ sweet, kind, lovable.’’ In the half hour Adrien 
talks with her, his mind is at rest; he could trust 
her almost with anything, and resigns her to Gus 


“In what con- 
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Livingstone with an inward vow to recommend 
her. 

“Why didn't you tell me he was coming?” 
Christine said to Gus. 

“Did not know he was coming. Never was 
more surprised in my life. But then he hasa 
way of knocking about the world, most unsettled 
creature. Can’t think why he should have turned 
up here.” 

“Would you believe it, I interrupted him pro- 
posing to Gertrude Churchill ?” 

« What !” 

“They were sitting in the shadow of the 
honeysuckles, and I think he had his arm about 
her. I 4now he was calling her the most endear- 
ing titles.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Strathmore, this is too 
much !” 

They start apart, and confront Adrien Bellair. 
Since quitting them a few moments ago, he had 
repaired to the cedars and found his friends 
flown. Quite positive Livingstone and his com- 
panion were not “spooning,” he decided it was 
no intrusion to hunt them up. As he draws near, 
his own name fixes his attention; the enormity 
of the assertion overwhelms him—the words 
burst from him : 

“Upon my word, Miss Strathmore, this is too 
much !” 

Christine is appalled for the moment, but re- 
covers herself immediately. Mr. Livingstone is 
looking very indignant. 

Adrien says hotly: “ It can possess no interest 
to you what I was discussing with Miss Churchil, 
when—” 

** No interest whatever,”’ disclaimed Christine, 

“I had been saying something rude to her—” 

“Indeed ?”—the depth of sarcasm in that in- 
deed ! 

* But I said nothing to warrant your making 
such an assertion,” 

“T beg your pardon,” very coldly, “If that 
is your manner of conciliating young ladies, it is 
something so entirely new as heeds to be ex- 
plained. I cannot understand—” 

“ What you cannot understand, please don’t try 
to explain !” 

This is beyond Christine’s management, but 
her escort comes to her assistance, 

“I think you forget yourself, Bellair.’” And 
as if to protect his companion from an unsafe 
presence, he draws Christine away, giving Adrien 
a last, lingering stare, which being interpreted 
meant, “ If you have anything further to say, say 
it to me.” 

Christine Strathmore must not be allowed to 
appear to greater disadvantage than necessary. 
We know circumstantial evidence is impressive, 
and one is apt to believe what they see. A little 
tact on Adrien’s part would have given the whole 
thing a different coloring ; persuasion would have 





brought her to another way of thinking ; but you 
can’t insult ausockety girl, and then expect her to 
oblige you. 4 

Christine, as we said before, is instinctively a 
lady, and not likely to repeat what she has heard, 
“ only to Gus,” to whom she tells everything. | It 
would be better, perhaps, if she were not so 
sweet to him. Besides, she is convinced in her 
own mind, now, he was not proposing to her. 
Perhaps she will wave it over Gertrude in the 
privacy of their room, as a reserve power when 
Miss Churchill is obdurate ; but there the matter 
will end. 

Walking by her side, Mr. Livingstone sees two 
red spots on either cheek. He presses the hand 
on his arm close to his side, and whispers sooth- 
ingly, “ He shall apologize to you.” 

“It is of no moment. I shall never notice 
him again.” 

“But was he proposing to her ?” skeptically. 

“T told you what I saw.” 

“Ah! well,” sighing. “ Nothing but trouble 
comes of caring for women, I shall never 
marry.”’ 

“Some girl will lose a good husband,” Chris- 
tine says politely. And immediately Mr. Living- 
stone thinks he will marry. 

Adrien Bellair, on being left alone, ground his 
heel in the earth, and relieved his mind by being 
profane. This was a circus! “ That fiend,’ 
meaning Christine, would be telling everybody 
she had heard him proposing to Gertrude 
Churchill—pleasant for Miss Churchill! And 
then beads of perspiration stand out on his fore- 
head—this is a thrilling story for the boys to get 
hold of! 

He stays away from the house as long as prac- 
ticable. Supper is a ceremony gentlemen, as a 
rule, prefer to go through with, but even this he 
can renounce, rather than meet Gertrude. He 
gets over considerable country in an attempt to 
walk off his indignation, finally approaching 
home long after dark. 

He had not meant to appear in the parlors, 
but Wyllis is on watch, and buttonholes him ont- 
side. 

“I have been looking everywhere for you. 
Will you lead the German ?” . 

« Yes,” making an effort to be civil. 

“It is almost nine now; we shall want to 
commence in about ten minutes. Will you lead 
with Christine Strathmore ?’” 

“ No; I'll be hanged if I do!” savagely. 

Gertrude Churchill is standing at arm’s length, 
and meeting his eye, lowers her own, “ He is 
rude to every one,” she thinks. 

He sees the movement—sees her turn away. 
If she avoids him now, how will she feel when 
Christine Strathmore tells her little story? With 
a sudden inspiration, he crosses to where she is 
standing. 
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“Will you dance this with me, Miss Church- 
ill 2” 

It is something to lead a German, even with a 
man you are not particularly fond of, and his 
asking her may mean atonement for this after- 
noon’s rudeness, So she merely bends her head 
dignifiedly. “If you will excuse me for a few 
moments, I’ll see about the favors and change my 
dress.” He is rushing off, when Livingstone 
steps up to him: 

“ Bellair, I take you for a gentleman, but your 
conduct this afternoon does not entitle you to 
that epithet.” 

“ What do you want of me?” impatiently. 

“Do you intend to apologize to Miss Strath- 
more ?” 

She is walking in the hal! at that moment. 
Adrien goes up and accosts her: 

“ Miss Strathmore, whatever cause I may have 
had for excitement this afternoon, I must always 
regret having been ungentlemanly.” 

Before she had time to reply, he darted up the 
staircase, as she stared afier him. Livingstone 
joined her and took her out on the grounds. 

* Would you believe it, that bear actually 
apologized to me!” 

“T told him to.” 

“O, you did? Well, it does seem as if I 
should not get along but for you,”’ 

“I think you need a guardian.” 

“I do,” she dared to say, and nestled against 
him like a great puss. 

“ Christine!” a slight quivering shook Gus 
Livingstone’s strong frame. 

Livingstone cannot remember the time when 
he has not loved this girl, He withdrew his arm 
to place it round her waist. She permitted his 
arms to fold round her,shelet her head rest on 
his breast, and heard with gratification his rapid 
heart-beats. 

“I really feel engaged,” she said, wickedly. 

“I don’t—yet. May I?” He. stooped his 
face over her own— 

Somebody laughed; somebody said “Oh!” 
Adrien Bellair like a demon of darkness was 
grinning at them diabolically. Christine pre- 
pared to faint, but Livingstone was grandly 
indifferent, and held her firmly,-tenderly. 

“ Ex-cuse me! Oh! this is too much!” Ad- 
rien reeled with laughter, “I won’t tell,” he 
called over his shoulder, and retreated. 

He is even with Miss Strathmore now. He 
returns to the house in high humor, but the music 
has stopped; people were gathered together in 
in the centre of the room; there was a distinct 
sound of sobbing. 

“Miss Churchill has had a dispatch—her 
mother is very ill—dying—to come home,” he 
gets disconnectedly from several informants. 

“ You must not think of going to-night,” Mrs. 
Fullerton’s voice is falling. “ Mr. Fullerton 


shall telegraph to know exactly how she is, and 
take you on himself in the morning.”* 

“TI must go to-night!” Gertrude says, distract- 
edly. 

“ But, my dear, you cannot,” softly urges Mrs. 
Fullerton. “Surely you do not need to be told 
of the inconveniences of accommodation trains— 
the promiscuous class of people—and at twelve 
o’clock at night you could not go alone.” 

“TI can—I will !” wildly. 

“T will go with you, Miss Churchill,” Adrien 
Bellair says, stepping forward; at which Mrs. 
Fullerton withdrew her opposition. She is not 
certain about its being an expedition in keeping 
with the proprieties, but Gertrude is not in the 
frame of mind to listen to these little distinctions. 

Somehow Adrien felt more important than he 
ever did in his life (which is saying considerable) 
when he handed Gertrude Churchill into the 
carriage, and drove off with her to catch the mid- 
night train, It was another sensation to find 
himself fitted in the niche of a consoler. He 
could not think of anything to say but “ While 
there’s life there’s hope,” and that was too trite. 
So he begged her to tell him “ Was she comfort- 
able ?”’ “ Was there anything at all he could do 
for her ?”’ etc., etc., etc, 

When they got out at the depot, the cars had 
just come in, and a stream of people coming the 
other way met them face to face. 

“Draw your veil down,” Adrien whispefed, 
strangely jealous lest Gertrude be stared at. 

Accommodation trains are not the most com- 
modious in the world. They found seats between 
the narrow partitions. In the midst of her afflic- 
tion Gertrude elevated her aristocratic nose; she 
was not used to such surroundings. 

Adrien arranged his shaw! for her to lean back 
easily; lowered the gas a trifle which was flaring 
over their head. 

“Bride. and groom!’’ somebody whispered 
Pan aiviy. Adrien scowled a silencer at the 
offender; when he sat down, the ghost of a 
smile formed under his mustache. He wondered 
if Livingstone was angry at his untimely appear- 
ance—what he was saying at this moment to 
Christine Strathmore. He speculated what he 
would say himself, if he were engaged to Ger- 
trude Churchill, and takes a look at her out of 
the corner of his eye, his pulse beating one 
degree quicker. “ Bride and groom,” something 
chimes down in his heart, and at that moment 
their glances meet. 

“T can never sufficiently thank you, for com- 
ing with me to-night, Mr. Bellair,’” she said. 

“Let me do something for you,” he replied, 
tenderly. “I have my seal-skin cap here; if you 
put it on you can rest your head down and go to 
sleep.” 

“T had no idea you could be so lovely,” Ger- 
trude smiled, faintly. 
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“ I can be lovelier,”’ with a penetrating glance. 
Then: “Livingstone and Christine Strathmore 
are engaged.” 

«“ Why, how do you know ?” 

“ You must not get excited, and I’ll tell you all 
about it. Miss Strathmore presumed to think she 
came upon us at an opportune moment this after- 
noon, putting an awkward terminus to my love- 
making. 1 came upon her when she was telling 
Livingstone this, and we had quite a heated dis- 
cussion. When Miss Strathmore was getting the 
worst of it, Livingstone undertook to soothe her, 
and afterwards persuaded her to let him take care 
of her for all time.” 

“ T am very glad,” Gertrude said, cordially. 

“ Really, now ?’’ asks Adrien. 

“Oh, yes! Really and truly,” replied Ger- 
trude, not the least annoyed at the implied doubt 
of the questioner. 

“Tt makes me want to be engaged myself,” 
said Adrien, with such an unmistakable glance 
that Gertrude shrank back shyly into the corner, 
and looking very quizically and innocently into 
Adrien’s face, she inquires, trying to imitate his 
voice : 

“ Really, now, Mr. Bellair ?” 

“Oh, yes! Really and truly,” he rejoins, giv- 
ing way to hearty laughter, which attracts con- 
siderable attention to the couple from the other 
occupants of the car before the hilarity is checked, 
which is accomplished at last by Gertrude’s 
appeal : 

“ Please, Mr. Bellair, do remember where we 
are !”” 

“Yes! Well, let me see,” says Adrien, “ just 
where we are. I had remarked that I felt like 
being engaged myself, and was about to proceed 
in a methodical manner, when your ladyship 
broke up my train of thought. But now, Gerty, 
I am serious once more,” and drawing her hand 
away from her lap, and keeping it in his own in 
a tightening clasp, continued, “I love you! Be 
my wife, and to you I will be loyal, loving, and 
true.” 

Gertrude takes one swift, searching look into 
the eager face, and for very joyousness can only 
whisper : 

“ Yes, Adrien, till death do us part.” 


Mrs. Fullerton received a short note from Ger- 
trude the next day. Her mother was better, and 
not in the danger she first feared.. Nothing more 
was heard after this for several months, when 
some one met Bellairand Gertrude in town walk- 
ing together. 

“ How is your mother, Miss Gertrude ?” 

“(O, she is getting along finely,” answered Bel- 
lair, as though he had been asked after A4¢s mother. 

“Is she able to be about?” still addressing 
Gertrude. 


“O, yes,” persisted Adrien, “ We had her 





driving yesterday. But I beg your pardon, per- 
mit me to introduce my wife.” 
The friend had to smile. Gertrude was very 
demure, and Adrien added, composedly : 
“Stop in and see mother: we are home every 
evening.” 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S BOWER. 








BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 


In the days of olden conquest, 
By the greenest sea-kissed vales, 
There the English built their castles, 
Fetters on the wrist of Wales. 


In the summer's noonday glory, 
Still those stately castles stand, 
Towers and turrets proudly gazing 

Over hili and sea and land. 


Grey and ghostly, wracked and ruined, 
Towers and turrets, banquet halls, 

Speaking still of strength and beauty, 
Ivy creeping o'er the walls. 


Green and thick the soft turf springeth, 
Though now blooms no summer flower, 
And the sea-wave lappeth gently 
*"Gainst the long-deserted bower. 


High above it, grand and stately, 
Stands the castle's strongest tower, 

And the sea (too wide for arrows) 
Safely guards this olden bower, 


There a mighty link remaineth, 
Binding in its golden powers 

Those old days of bygone ages, 
With the summer warmth of ours. 


Flowers whose blossoms bloomed so sweetly 
In lost Eden long ago, 

In that bower of love's own planting, 
Still those precious flowerets show. 


Did the queen from jaunt or jourtiey, 
Strife or conquest, turn away ; 

Enter by yon staircase winding, 
Olden oratory to pray ? 


Did she wish with gentle fervor, 
At the closing sunset’s hour, 

As she walked with stately presence, 
In her green and shaded bower, 


That would cease all war and bloodshed, 
That no shadow come between, 
Summer days of joy and gladness, 
Strife nor sin to mar the scene? 


Oh, this bower of olden story, 
Planted in a warlike time, 

Tells of gentler thoughts and feelings, 
In the days of strife and crime, 


Voice of praise and prayerful musing, 
Lighting up a darkened hour; 

And a glory still remaineth, 
Round the fair queen's ruined bower, 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT 4< 


HINTS ABOUT MAKING UNDER- 
CLOTHING. 


The pattern this month is for a nightdress in 
the princess shape, consisting of four pieces. Fig. 
1. Half of front. Fig. 2. Half of back. Fig. 3. 
Half of yoke. Fig. 4. Half of sleeve. We also 
give a diagram of the nightdress made up, 
showing where it should be trimmed, and the 
general effect when made. The front must be 
cut double, that is, without a seam in front 
(should the longeloth not be wide enough to give 
the entire width, small gores must be joined in at 
the end of the under-arm seam), Of course the 
front must be cut open as far as the slit in the 
pattern, and each side henimed about an inch 
wide, and then about three or five narrow tucks 
felled about the width of the tucks apart, and fall- 
ing towards the front. The skirt portion must now 
be gathered (finely) into the size of the upper 
part, the two hems having been previously firmly 
stitched across, A narrow band should now be 
stitched, both on the right and wrong sides of the 
nightdress. Make this part neat and: strong. 




















Now the back must be made; it should be cut 
double the same as the front, and the top from 
about two inches from each armhole gathered 
across very finely, and joined into the yoke, which 
must be made entirely double, and the lower part 
that meets the skirt piped with fine piping cord; 
the inside is felled over where the two portions 





together, the under-arm seam first stitched and 
felled, then the shoulder seam, which is stitched 
to the outside of yoke, and the inside-of same 
felled over ; three button-holes must now be made 
in the right-side hem of the front, and correspond- 
ing buttons placed on the left, A row of insertion 
should now be put down the front (having been 
previously made neat on each side) and sewn 
securely on between the fastenings, so as to allow 
of easy fastening. Then a row of embroidery 
should be put all round the front, being com- 
menced on the right side, brought down to the 
bottom of the tucks, then the corner nicely turned, 
and the edging falling across the little band at the 


Fig. 5. 
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bottom brought up the other side. The edging 
must be placed a sufficient distance from the tucks 
to allow of a row of insertion being placed to make 
the inner edge of the edging neat and meet the 
tucks. The neck band may be put on;:it should 
be a band of longcloth selvage way, about three 
inches wide, stitched on the outside and felled 
over, on this a row of edging should be put, 
standing up, and a hand of insertion covering the 
plain part of the collar band. We give half only 
of the sleeve, but there should be only one seam 
in it, so the longcloth must be folded selvage 
way, and the pattern placed on it with the longest 
part on the folded edge, making only one seam in 
the sleeve. A band corresponding to the collar- 


of the back are joined, to make the seam neat. | band must now be made, the size of wrist, and the 
The two parts of the nightdress are now joined ' sleeve in the middle gathered to the size of band. 
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This trimmed like collar. The sleeve must be 
stitched and felled into the body of the nightdress, 
the seams being placed about two inches in front 
of the under-arm seam. 





Fics. 6 AND 7.—NEGLIGE BASKET. 
Circular, open basket of fancy straw with cross- 


way bands of red and olive felt sewn on in a 
diamond pattern, and having balls of red and 


Fig. 6. 





olive wool between the bands of felt. The basket 
is lined inside with red cashmere, and has a red 
cashmere bag sewn in to the upper part and 
drawn up with cord and tassels of red wool, The 
bands of felt are vandyked (see Fig. 7), and 
worked in the centre with vandyked lines of 


Fig.7. ® 





olive silk and crewels. The olive felt is worked 
in chain-stitch and point russe with two shades of 
pink, and the red with two shades of bronze. 
The bands are then sewn on to the basket, and 
the balls added, according to illustratign 6. 

VoL. cu.—80. 





Fic. 8.—CROCHET TRIMMING. 

This trimming is made of plain and waved 
braid, and spool cotton, No. 40. The straight 
braid forms the heading. On to this is crocheted 
an open heading of single crochet, with a single 
stitch between. Then six stitches of double 
crochet, with three plain ones between, The 


next row is formed by the waved braid, which 
Fig. 8. 





has a chain put around each scallop of twelve 
stitches fastened into each scallop; then four short 
stitches from the upper part of scallop. The 
lower edge has seven long stitches of double 
crochet fastened into the scallop, then a plain row 
caught into these, with a narrow scallop of a 
chain finishing the outer edge. The braid is 
worked in long stitches, with white or colored 
embroidery cotton. 


Fic. ¢.—DOLL IN CROCHETED COSTUME. 





Fig. 9. 





Princess dress, hat and boots of pink and white 
ice wool. A well fitting pattern must be cut, and 
the dress begun from the back along fourteen 
stitches, according to our model, The pattern is 
crocheted with a double thread in Victoria-stitch, 
increasing and decreasing as required. The 
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border at the lower edge of the back is crocheted 
in alternate pattern rows of pink and white wool, 
the rows crocheted with white wool, having the 
stitches taken out of the back vertical parts of the 
stitches instead of the front vertical parts, so that 
the pink rows stand out beyond them. Round 
the neck is a single pattern row crocheted with 
white wool. The stitches at the back breadths 
of the bodice in those rows which are crocheted 
with pink wool are taken out of the vertical 
stitches at the back, so that the white rows stand 
out beyond them. The sleeves are crocheted 
along fourteen stitches. Two pattern rows with 
pink, and one with white wool; the white wool 
is continued along the narrow ends of the sleeve 
(see illustration), Lastly, crochet a row of 
double crochet in the vertical stitches at the back 
of the previous pattern row, Then sew the 
different parts together, and put in the sleeve, 
as shown in the illustration, Round the lower 
edge of the skirt crochet a row as follows: 1 
double in second marginal stitch, 1 purl of 3 
chain, and 1 double, repeat. The dress is then 
trimmed the shoulder seams down the 
front, and along the top of the flounce at the 
back, with two rows of chain-stitches of white 


from 


wool, having one pattern row of the dress be- 
tween them. To crochet these rows of trim- 
ming, pass the needle from below, upward 
through the stitch, drawing the white wool 
through, * take the needle out of the loop, pass it 
through the next stitch in the same way, and draw 
up this and the preceding stitches together, repeat 
from *, Between these two rows, work slanting 
suches, so as to form a vandyked pattern. In 
front are raised spots to imitate buttons. A row 
of slip-stitches is worked round the neck, and the 
dress is fastened at the back with buttons and 
The hat is begun in the middle by closing 
three stitches into a circle, and crocheting twelve 
rounds, always working in two parts of the 
stitches, and taking care to keep the work flat. 
Then crochet the thirteenth and fourteenth rounds 
without increase, with pink and white wool 
respectively, and turn them back like a revers. 
The trimming consists of a rosette made with 
loops of chain-stitches crocheted with white wool, 
and having in the centre a pink ball. The hat is 
fastened with a narrow pink ribbon tied under the 
The boot is begua from the toe with three 
stitches of pink wool, in Victoria-stitch. The 
first stitch is missed, so that the second pattern 
row has two stitches, In the two following rows 
increase one stitch on the side nearest the instep, 
and in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth rows 
decrease one at the same place. Then sew the 
narrow edges together as far as the first four and 
last four rows of the slanting side for the instep, 
and the first seven and last seven rows of the 
straight side for the sole, and the stitches at the 
point for the toe. Round the upper part of the 


loop 5 


chin. 





boot crochet with white wool, one double, one 
chain, repeat. Second row, like the preceding. 
Third row, like the row of purls round the lower 
edge of the dress. 


Fics. 10 AND 11.—TIDY. 
Ground of old gold silk serge, nine inches wide 
Fig. 10. 





YAYAYAWAPAY 


ANWINODD Ve deeat nes 


by tourteen long, and edged round with a band 
of peacock velvet four inches wide. The pattern 
Fig. il. 
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at each end of the silk serge is worked in slanting 
buttonhole-stitch, with three shades of blue for the 
upper centre figure, the veins of the leaves in 
overcast-stitch with reseda silk, the leaves under- 


Fig, 


the serge. The fringe is made on a chain of 
brown wool, to which threads of wool are tied, 
knotted in three rows, and finished with tassels of 
the same wool and of blue silk used alternately. 


12. 





math with many shades of reseda, and the veins 
with brown. The leaves on eack side are 
worked with pink, brown, and olive, the veins 
with brown and reseda, and the stems with olive 
silk in chain-stitch, The double lines of the 
vandybe are worked with brown silk in chain- 
stitch filled up with knotted-stitch and point 
russe of maize and blue. The row of upstanding 
vandykes is worked with brown silk in overcast- 
stitch. Fig. 10 shows the narrow pattern for the 
sides of the serge, for which corresponding colors 
are used. The velvet is embroidered (see illus- 
tration 11) with circles of brown Paris wool sewn 
on with brown silk, and filled up with blossoms 
worked in chain-stitch of blue and pink, and 
knotted-stitch of brown silk. A narrow silk braid 





is sewn over the stitches which join the velvet to 


Fic. 12.—DRAPE: EMBROIDERY. 


This design is suitable to be repeated to form 
drapes for brackets, mantelpieces, or waste-paper 
baskets. It is worked with silk and wool in long, 
chain, and knot stitches upon canvas, which must 
be grounded, or the canvas may be placed upon 
cloth, and the threads drawn away when the work 
is finished. This style of work is very popular 
now; it is similar to the old-fashioned canvas 
work so long in vogue, but has the advantage of 
not requiring any filling up when put on the cloth, 
which very much expedites the doing of the work. 
The combination of colors can suit the taste of the 
worker, or should be arranged to correspond 
with the principal colors in the room where 
used, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS 


Havine had frequent ty ey for the 7 of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 

*guired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packa for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When ,oods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
on to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now, 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions, We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published ; 


Lady’s Basque, ° . . . 60 cents. 
** Cloak » F ° ° on 
oe Overskirt, P ; ° °  » bed 
ee Underskirt, » . . so “ 
‘ Undergarments, apiece, . ° So" 99 

Girl's a, e . ‘ ° > @ & 
~ asque, . . . . ps 
* Cloak, . . . . . & Wes 
‘* Apron, . e ° ° . go “ 
‘* Undergarments, apiece, . ° | ya 

Boy's Suit, . ' ; " e 60 “ 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress of peacock green silk, 
made with a long train and drapery in front to form 
an overdress. The skirt is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles, alternately white silk and green; the lower 
drapery with the same; the upper one with fringe. 
The drapery is finished at the sides by large ribbon 
bows, Basque bodice with deep point both front 
and back, cut square in the neck, and elbow sleeves. 
The bodice is trimmed with white lace, bouquet of 
flowers on left side of square neck of dress. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of wood-brown wool 
goods, The underskirt is trimmed with one deep 
ruffle, headed with a galloon, ‘The overdress is 
very long, trimmed with the same galloon, and 
looped very high on the sides with cord and tassels. 
Jacket with pointed vest in front; it is cut long and 
square upon the sides, and is trimmed with the gal- 
loon, Brown straw hat, trimmed with satin and 
feather. 

Fig. 3.-—Visiting dress of two shades of heliotrope 
silk and nun’s veiling. The darkest shade is the silk 
of which the underskirt is made, kilted. The upper 
part is made in the princess form, with overskirt 





pleated of the veiling in front, and of the silk in the 
back. The fronts and back of bodice are of the 
lightest shade ; the sides of the darkest, The cape 
is of the veiling, with hood lined with the silk; 
sleeves of silk. White straw bonnet, trimmed with 
satin and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink satin de Lyon. 
The underskirt is puffed, divided by puffs of white 
satin, The polonaise is very short in front, and 
moderately so in the back; it is trimmed with white 
lace; the neck is open down to the end of the 
polonaise, heart-shaped, filled ia with lace; the 
sleeves come slightly below the elbow. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of plain blue silk and wool 
damassé ; the underskirt is of the silk, trimmed with 
a plaited ruffle. Polonaise of the damassé, trimmed 
in front with a deep band of silk and fringe; the 
back is very long, and without any trimming. The 
bodice is trimmed down both the back and front, 
with a piece of silk, shirred, finished in the hack by 
a large bow of ribbon, Sailor collar of silk, cuffs 
and bows upon sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Street costume for child of six years, 
The underskirt is made of brown washing satteen, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles. The overdress is 
gored like a paletot, and is made of pink satteen, 
with revers of brown, Sailor collar and cuffs of the 
brown, White straw hat, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and feather, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.—Evening glove with three rows of lace 
insertion upon the arm part, 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of ladies 
short dress, made of heliotrope nun’s veiling; the 
underskirt is kilted all around, with large box plaits 
upon each side; the overdress is pointed in front, 
laid in plaits coming up high on the sides, straight 
breadths draped in the back; the trimming is a 
broad band of satin damassé, Jacket bodice with 
box plaits in the back, vest in front, and band 
around the edge of the damassé, double revers 
iurned back; damassé cuffs on sleeves, 

Fig. 4.—Fancy cap, made of rows of Vermicelli 
lace, trimmed with flowers and bow of satin ribbon. 
Collar made of thin muslin, trimmed with the same 
lace, and narrow embroidery above it; a double 
ruche of the lace around the neck, 

Fig. 5.—Cap made of figured Breton net, trimmed 
around the edge with a box plaited border of the 
lace, and a plaid silk scarf wound around it, fas- 
tened by gilt pins. Fichu of net, trimmed with lace 
to match the cap, and sprigs of embroidery. 

Figs. 6 and 7,—Front and back view of lady's 
jacket, made of beige-colored cloth. The back is 
plain, trimmed with plaited pieces headed by a 
pointed piece of satin. The front is trimmed with 
folds fastened at the waist by a satin ribbon bow, 
collar in the back; the sleeves are trimmed with 
pieces similar to those upon the jacket. When 
made of cloth it is intended to be worn in the 
street: but for house wear it can be made of the 
same material as the skirt, or of some pretty con- 
trasting color. 

Fig. 8.—Half wreath of variegated roses for 
evening coiffure. 
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Fig. 9.—Fan of white satin, e¢ged with lace, and 
painted in water colors, 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Short dress for lady, made of 
olive-colored wool Bayonnaise. The underskirt is 
plain in front, kilted in the sides and back, with 
seven narrow shirrings around the skirt, dividing 
the kilting so as to look as if there was a piaited 
ruffle around the edge. The polonaise is draped in 
plaits, very high in front, is fastened with ribbon 
bows at the sides, and allowed to hang in the back 
without any drapery. Collar and cuffs of silk, 

Fig. 12.—Fashionable saddle-cloth, made of 
cloth, with an embroidered border around it, riding 
boot, whips, gloves, cuffs, collars, and travat bows. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of black 
silk mantle for lady, with Box plaits in the back. 
It is elaborately trimmed with rows of quilled lace, 
passementerie, and deep cape-like collar of passe- 
menterie. 

Fig. 15.—Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed with 
deep red Surah, flowers, and old gold feathers. 
Strings fastened under the chin. 

Fig. 16.—Black chip bonnet, studded with steel ; 
trimmed with feathers, studded also with steel; 
steel in the face, and black satin strings, 

Fig. 17.—Heliotrope straw bonnei, trimmed with 
heliotrope satin ribbon, and shaded feathers ; border 
around. the edge of heliotrope; colored beads, 

Fig. 18.—Bonnet of open-work Tuscan straw, 
lined with olive satin, trimmed with a wreath of 
acorns and leaves, and feathers, Lace the color 
of the satin inside the brim. 

Fig. 19.—Brooch, in the form of a spider and 
web, The web is of oxidiged silver; the spider of 
gold with precious stones, 

Fig. 20,.—Morning slipper made of blue velvet, 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 21.—Brooch in the shape of a Japanese fan 
made of gold, enameled in different colors. 

Fig. 22.— Walking dress for lady, made of mignon- 
ette colored silk, and damassé with gay-colored fig- 
ures in it, The underskirt is plain, of the damassé, 
with lengthwise plaits put on at intervals of the 
plain silk, Over this is the overdress of the plain 
silk, shirred finely up the front, and draped beneath 
through cord and tassels; the back is draped very 
low down, Jacket of the damassé with vest in it, 
pockets trimmed with cord. The sleeves have a 
puff at the top, with a flare put in above where the 
sleeve is sewed in, Straw turban trimmed with a 
variegated wing. 

Fig. 23.— Walking dress of black silk and Mother 
Hubbard cloak of damassé. The dress is made 
with a plain skirt trimmed with narrow ruffles; the 
cloak is shirred at the top to form a hood, trimmed 
with cords and tassels made up into ornaments. 
The sleeves are long hanging ones, drawn in at the 
hand, Bonnet of Tuscan straw with Vandyck red 
silk crown in it, and trimmed with feathers and gilt 
ornaments, 

Fig. 24.—Vest to wear outside of different dresses, 
made of old-gold satin embroidered and edged all 
around with lace, It can be worn with a black or 
colored dress that will form a good contrast, or can 
be made of any color the fancy of the wearer may 
determine, 





Fig. 25.—Slipper for evening wear, made of white 
satin embroidered with gold thread. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Front and back view of evening 
dress, made of cream color satin inthe princessform. 
The front is made en tablier, the piece of satin 
which is inserted being very elegantly embroidered 
in colors. A box-plaited ruffle edges the skirt, the 
top of each plait being embroidered. The front of 
skirt is draped across twice, the upper drapery 
being edged with fringe, satin ribbon bows, and 
a flower fastens these in front. The neck is cut 
square, filled in with lace, elbow sleeves, edged with 
flowers upon the corsage and sleeves, 

Fig. 28.—Dinner dress for a lady, made of china 
blue silk and white damassé, with bouquets of pink 
over it, The underskirt is finely kilted, and is of 
the silk, Polonaise of the damassé, cut with points 
upon the sides, and in front finished with tassels ; 
a sash of the plain silk is draped across, finished 
with tassels. The bodice is drawn across the chest 
and fastened by a knot of ribbon; vest of the silk, 
and collar also ; trimming on sleeves, 

Fig. 29.—Dress for child of seven years, made of 
French gray Bayonnaaise, The underskirt is trimmed 
with four narrow ruffles. The overdress is looped 
high on the sides ; upon the rignt side is a pocket 
of deep-red silk trimmed with a cord and tassels, 
upon the left side a large bow of ribbon of the same 
shade, ‘Ihe peasant bodice is made of the red silk 
cut in turrets around the edge, each one being 
bound with the same silk; the sleeves also have 
cuffs of the sllk. Chip hat, trimmed with silk to 
match that on dress, and feather of the same shade. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for a child of eight years, made 
of ombre plaid and plain gray-green wool goods, 
The underskirt is of the plain with overdress of the 
omobre fastened and looped with ribbon bows. The 
plain jacket waist is of the plain material, while the 
sleeves are of the omdre, Hat of white straw 
trimmed with satin the colors of dress, and feather. 

Fig. 31.—Suit for boy of five years, made of 
navy blue flannel; the pants are to the knee; the 

louse fits tight like a coat, and has a belt fastened 
around the waist. Hat of straw, with a navy blue 
ribbon around it, 

Fig. 32.—Suit for girl of six years ; dress made of 
beige color camel's hair, and ulster made of cloth 
of the same shade. The ulster has a cape and 
hood, the hood being lined with plaid satin in gay 
colors, Straw hat trimmed with the colored satin 
and feathers. 

Fig. 33.—Dress for child of six years, made of 
porcelain blue cashmere; the skift is trimmed with 
one ruffle kilted; the bodice has a jacket set on 
with a kilting below it. Hat of white chip trimmed 
with blue gauze and pink roses, 

Fig. 34.—Dress for girl of twelve years, made of 
plaid momie cloth. The skirt is kilted with a 
plaited drapery across it. Jacket bodice double- 
breasted, with deep collar. Black chip hat trimmed 
with satin the colors of dress, and small feather, 

The diagram pattern is of a walking dress for 
child of five years, and is especially pretty for the 
many weol and cotton plaids that are so fashionable 
this season. Plain goods can be used also to good 
advantage if preferred. The pattern consists of 
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eight pieces, half of front and skirt, which is kilted 
on the sides, half of back, half of cape, cuff, two 
halves of sleeves, two pieces for pocket. 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY, 

In materials, as the season advances, we see a 
good deal of repetition of the past season in lighter 
textures. The taste for brocaded and otherwise 
figured material has become so general that it is 
likely to last through more than a few seasons. On 
the other hand, the combinations of material are as 
popular as ever, and we see the spring costumes 
composed partly of plain and partly of figured 
woolen goods; or, for more dressy toilets, a com- 
bination of silk and woolen fabrics. 

Louisine silks are more popular than they were 
last season, as their merits have been tested, and 
they have not been found wanting; they wear well, 
do not easily crease, and are low-priced, and in 
their beautiful mé/ange of color are the dressiest low- 
priced goods shown, They are neither stripes nor 
checks, but have dashes and bars of a single thread, 
combining Madras colors of rich hues, yet producing 
most quiet effects. A thread of gold, next green, 
then red, then pale blue, irregularly barred, is one 
pretty mixture, while another is an olive, blue, deep 
green, and gold. These silks are made up without 
any combining with other fabrics, having merely 
facings, bows, and scarf sashes of a solid color. 
Flannel costumes are being made up without any 
combination of material or gay trimmings; the 
flannel is a thin sleazy quality, fit for summer morn- 
ings. They are made with a belted basque, tucked 
all over lengthwise, the material being first tucked 
by machine, and the different pieces afterwards cut 
from it and laid upon the lining. The tucks are a 
third of an inch wide, and a trifle more than their 
own width apart. The lining has darts in it like an 
ordinary basque, but these do not appear on the 
outside; the under arm-dart, however, is seen ; the 
back has no seam down, but a short side form, The 
basque is very long and plain over the hips, like a 
Jersey, and is not trimmed. The neck is finished 
by a Byron collar; metal buttons up the front. A 
belt of the material is worn one and a half inches 
wide. Three straps hold the belt securely, one 
behind and one on each side. The short skirt is 
pleated half its length, and has a wrinkled apron 
overskirt draped upon this; and this overskirt is 
deeply bordered by a tucked band, the tucks being 
lengthwise and precisely like’ those of the belted 
basque. 

Figured linens in damask and c’.ecked designs 
and in porcelain blue and white shades, will be 
welcomed by ladies who cling to the buff and gray 
linens so long used fer summer dresses, Linen 
lawns are shown again in the,stylish polka dots of 
black, red, brown, or blue, and in sprays of flowers, 
and outline figures. with also many stripes, These 
are one of the most serviceable dresses that can be 
purchased, as they wash well, and when fresh from 
the laundry always look new. The real India seer- 


sucker makes a delightfully cool, serviceable, and 
Stylish dress; but as the expense dces not permit 
it to come within the means of all, the American 





seersucker ginghams in their blue and white stripes 
make a very good substitute, and a pretty, cool, 
lady-like looking dress, 

New spring jackets of Cheviots and other English, 
looking cloths are nearly tight-fitting, round, single 
breasted, and are worn with a belt, to which a bag 
is attached. This bag does away with the need of 
pockets, and the garment is as simply shaped as a 
hunting-jacket. Even the buttons upon these gar- 
ments are not large or showy; they are for use, not 
ornament. Ulsters of invisible checks, stripes, and 
plaids, forming a mélange of color, are made so 
short that they are called ulsterettes. The large, 
wide, square sleeves on all these garments are a 
sensible fashion for a summer wrap, as they are not 
uncomfortably warm, and are most easily put off 
and on, 

The most dressy wraps take the shapes of man- 
tles, and these vary from the tiniest shoulder-cape 
to the large shirred garments. The smail capes are 
exceedingly stylish when made quite straight across 
the back, reaching barely over the turn of the 
shoulders, and having narrow ends pointed below 
the waist in front. Other capes are merely large 
round collars, and others are enlarged to the size 
of the fur pelerines so popular during the winter. 
These are always made of black, and are trimmed 
with many rows of narrow pleated lace at the top, 
and wider lace pleated on the edge, upon which 
beaded ornaments like fringe are pendant. Of 
course there is but little warmth in these garments, 
but they are worn to give a dressy finish to hand- 
some street costumes. The shirred mantles are 
like the Mother Hubbard cloak, only not yurte so 
long; they are made of silk and satin, and are 
trimmed with Spanish lace and satin ribbon bows. 

A novelty for trimming dresses and mantles is 
wide galloon, on each edge of which are two rows 
of leaves, made of Spanish lace folded in scallops 
like leaves. Another pretty trimming appropriate 
for black grenadines is black Spanish lace, beaded 
with jet or steel on the outlines of the design. 
Steel passementeries are new and very elegant for 
trimming black dresses, and are shown in new floral 
patterns with leaves, sometimes with steel cords, 
and sometimes mixed with jet. The beaded fringes 
of steel, or of jet, or of both combined, show noth- 
ing but the beads, and the newest are in chain pat- 
terns, with links and rings inside rings forming each 
strand of the fringe. There are also omére fringes 
and passementeries, with varied shades of the new 
green called bronze d'art, in garnet shades, and in 
the blue of turquoises. 

In bonnets, as the season advances, the poke has 
many rivals. The small bonnets of the winter are 
reproduced with very little alteration of shape; 
they are loaded with trimming. The poke has in- 
side trimming in the style of a hundred years ago, 
and to a pretty face is vastly becoming. The 
straws spoken of last month promise to be the 
favorites, and Vandyck tints, the dull cinnamon 
reds known as mahogany colors, bronze d'art, and 
réséda or mignonette, are the favorite colors for 
both trimmings and flowers. Steel and silver laces, 
made of the beads wrought in black net, promise 
to be more used than jetted laces for black bonnets, 
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They come in nets for covering crowns, as well as 
in trimming widths. Their use is, however, limited, 
as they do not harmonize with the Tuscan straws. 

New ornaments of old gold, steel, and red 
bronze, take on most antique styles, with comical 
suggestions of prehistoric man in profile brooches, 
while others group clubs, battle-axes, and the 
drinking cups, jugs, and vases of the earliest times. 
A long slender bug fastens each string to the sides 
of the bonnet, a brooch, which may be a sphinx or 
dragon, or orily a clasp, rests directly on top in 
the front; while at the back a dagger is thrust to 
the hilt through a scarf, or else the drapery is held 
by a slender comb with a crown-like top in Spanish 
fashion. The flowers are exquisitely beautiful, and 
are worn in great profusion, and in preference to 
feathers, although ostrich feathers are in many 
instances worn with flowers. Beautiful flower 
pompons of great size, with a few stiff heron 


feathers standing up in the centre as an aigrette,” 


are entirely new, Another novelty is the use of 
maize, six tiny ears of corn, three red and three 
yellow, being tied to form an Alsacian bow, held by 
ribbon grass. Daisy chains and wreaths of large 
yellow-white marguerites have pale green fern 
leaves for their only foliage. Soft poppies and 
tulips that are almost crushed are arranged in 
clusters, the latter showing pink, yellow, and dark 
red grouped together. 

A new fashion which is particularly tasteful for 
altering and ornamenting young girls’ dresses, is the 
chemisette of cream white or pale blue or rose- 
colored surah. The dress is selected of some light 
woolen fabric (or it is an admirable plan to freshen 
up an old toilet), This dress is made with a bodice 
cut very low and square, and one of the above 
mentioned chemisettes is worn inside. If one pos- 
sesses two of different colors, each may be worn in 
turn, thus varying this pretty inexpensive toilet. 

New linen collars are straight bands like those 
worn by clergymen, but are made to lap in front, 
finished with a curve, and fastened by a gold button. 

Shirred cuffs of India muslin are to be worn out- 
side the dress sleeves, turned up over the wrists. 

Pink or blue muslin hems an inch wide are all 
around wide mull neckties. Sometimes tucks of 
the same width are across the ends of the tie, and 
colored muslin to match the hem is passed inside 
the tuck. 

The newest pleated mull collars are trimmed 
with point d’Aurillace lace, Two or three rows of 
lace are used, so that very little mull is seen on the 
pleats. A large Louis Quatorze bow of the mull 
and lace trims the front. Silk muslin collars are 
also trimmed with point d’Aurillace; this is a new 
lace of silk with very fine meshes, with heavy leaf 
designs thickly wrought, forming scalloped edges. 
As it is silk, it does not wash well, but will clean 
well if sent to a professional cleaner of laces, 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

Although Easter will have passed ere this reaches 
our numerous readers, we cannot refrain from 
speaking of a gay and charming Easter party that 
was given by a fair little maiden whose parents are 





abundantly blessed with riches, and who tried as far 
as they could to make all the little ones invited as 
happy as their little hostess was. In one respect it 
was.a model party, the children being invited for 
the hours between three and eight P. M. A magic 
lantern was provided for their entertainment, witha 
person hired to exhibit it, after which followed 
games in infinite variety, and dancing until the little 
tired feet were glad to hear the summons that 
supper was awaitingthem, This was upon the same 
sensible plan as the hours, nothing being provided 
but what was suited to their childish tastes. The 
table was decorated with a profusion of flowers, and 
pyramids of candy and fruit; then oysters, biscuits, 
coffee, ices in various flavers and different forms, 
from the tiny bird to the dog, cat, fish, monkey, 
turtle, chicken, horse, and cow. Next all different 
kinds of fruits appeared, the colored ices making 
them marvelous representations of nature, after 
which came flowers which deceived many of the older 
members of the party, so that when handed to them 
to eat they thought it strange food, until some one 
bolder than the others put a spoon into the middle 
of their bouquet, and lo! they found it most de- 
licious eating ; not the same kind of roses that fairies 
are said to live upon. Candy and confectionery, 
cakes and fruits of all kinds, made the repast in 
every way satisfactory to the little folks, if their 
countenances were to be taken as an index of the 
pleasure they were enjoying. After all had par- 
taken and returned to the parlor, they were invited 
by their young hostess to waik into the conserva- 
tory, which adjoined; here it was all brilliantly 
lighted up, and ferns and flowers were artistically 
arranged, while numerous yellow-breasted warblers 
in their gilded cages serenaded the youthful party 
as they entered. At the first glimpse each thought 
their. fairy godmother had with her wand touched 
the scene, and they at last were to.have a glimpse 
of fairy-land, when from their hiding-places numer- 
ous rabbits ran swiftly around, when cries from all 
sides resounded of the *‘ Easter Bunnie! oh, let us 
try and catch him, and see if he has brought us any 
Easter eggs."’ The children were then told that 
each one was to hunt and see if they could find any 
eggs. It can be readily imagined that it required 
no second bidding for them to commence, but all at 
once set to work hunting amidst the high green 
stalks of the flowers and shrubs to seé if they had 
been remembered; and great was the delight of 
each one*as an egg was found with the name of 
some fair little maiden or beau upon it. Not one 
was forgotten, and the marvels that were disclosed 
as the eggs were opened were a never-failing source 
of pleasure and amusement. ‘Tiny rivers, lakes, 
and ponds, with swans and boats sailing upon them, 
trees, houses, castles, dolls, mice, fairies, etc., each 
one as it was disclosed being more admired than 
the one that had preceded it. In addition to the 
egg which each child received, they were given 
upon leaving a pretty little basket of flowers and a 
fancy box of confectionery, The dresses worn by 
the little girls were, with a very few exceptions, en- 
tirely of white, with sashes and ribbons of different 
colors trimming them, ‘The glad good-byes were 
spoken, and nothing remained but a glad memory 
of all the pleasure that had been concentrated into 
five short hours. This party would serve as a 
model to many others, not, of course, in regard to 
he Easter eggs, but they could easily be omitted 
and something else in the way of an attraction 
substituted. As the warm weather advances, out- 
of-door sport could take the place of in-door pleas- 
ures, and the table could be prettily spread upon 
the lawn, where the beauties of nature could 
replace all the attractive pictures framed by art. 
FASHION, 
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RECIPES. 


Pic's HEAD CHEESE. 
Ingredients,—Pig's head, 

Eight soft crackers, 

Sweet herbs, 

Pepper and salt, 

Spices. 
Boil the pig's head until the bones come out; then 
chop very fine; pound the crackers fine, and mix 
well with the meat; add the sweet herbs, spices, 
and pepper and salt, using your own judgmentas 
to quantity. Mix this all together, put it ina mould, 
and press it for several days. It is very nice, If 
the meat does not moisten sufficiently, add one egg. 


RICH MILK BISCUIT. 
/ngredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

Half pound of butter, 

Two eggs, 

Three gills of milk, 

Gill and a-half of yeast. 
Cut the butter into the milk and warm it a little; 
pour it on the flour; beat the eggs, and add also 
the yeast; mix all together with a knife. When 
well mixed, put on a moulding-board and knead it 
well; cut in small pieces, and form into cakes ; 
prick them, and put in buttered pans io rise for an 
Sour; then bake in a moderate oven. For a small 
family half this rule would answer, 


ScoTt’s PUDDING, 

Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

Two eggs, 

Flour, 

Salt, 

Sliced apples. 
Fill your baking dish with sliced, tart apples; then 
make a batter of thé milk, eggs, salt, and flour. 
Be sure not to have it too stiff; pour it over the 
apples, and bake three quarters of an hour, Serve 
with hot sauce. 


FRUIT TRIFLE, . 

Ingredients.—Stewed fruit or jam, 

Cake, 

Custard, 
Put any kind of stale cake (sponge is the best) in 
the bottom of your serving dish, pour a little white 
wine over it; then a layer of any kind of stewed 
fruit or jam, repeating this till your dish is nearly 
full; then pour over it a nice rich custard, and 
finish with white of egg beaten to a stiff froth. 
This is a very pretty dish, and an economical way 
to use up stale cake or even buns. 


JOHNNY CAKE, 

Jngredients.—One quart of milk, 

Three eggs, 

One teacupful of flour, 

Teaspoonful of. soda, 

Indian meal. 
Beat the eggs well, and mix with the milk, which 
has the soda dissolved in it; then add the flour, a 
little salt, and enough Indian meal to make it the 
consistency of pancakes. Bake quickly in buttered 
pans, and eat warm with butter, 





CRE4M PUDDING, 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 

Four spoonfuls of flour, 

Four eggs, 

Butter size of walnut, 

Tablespoonfu] of sugar, 

Salt, 

Almond extract. 
Take from the quart of milk one cupful, into 
which mix the flour or corn starch; boil the rest of 
the milk, and when boiling stir in the milk and 
flour. Cook six minutes; then add the eggs well 
beaten, sugar, flavoring and salt; cook them alla 
few minutes, stirring constantly. Pour into your 


serving dish, and cover thick with fine sugar, which 


serves for sauce. Eaten cold, and is nice. 


COFFEE CUSTARD. 
lngredients.—Cup of fresh ground coffee, 


One pot of water, 

Sugar. 
Break the egg into the coffee, mix it well; put it in 
a coffee-pot with a pint of boiling water; boil five 
minutes; add a cup of cold water ; let it stand ten 
minutes; turn it off clear; add a pint of cream, 
and give it one boil. Have ready eight well-beaten 
eggs, one and a-half cups of sugar; turn the hot 
coffee and cream on the eggs, stirring all the while, 
add sugar. Put all in a kettle set in boiling water, 
and stir till it thickens, Serve cold in custard cups 
or glasses, 

VEAL CROQUETTES, 

ingredients.—Cold veal, 


Bread crumbs, 
Pepper, salt and mace, 


Take cold roasted veal, and chop very fine; sea- 
son with pepper, salt, and a little mace. With the 
hands mould them into pear-shaped balls, rol! them 
in egg, and then in crumbs, bread or cracker; fry 
them in hot fat, and serve them on a platter on the 
large end, placing a sprig of parsley in the small 
end ; garnish the platter with parsley, 


VEAL RAGOUT, 

lngredients,—A breast of veal, 

Bread crumbs, 

Herbs, 

Salt, pepper and mace, 

Butter, 

One egg. 
Put the veal in a pan, with a pint of water, a little 
salt, pepper and mace; stew this one hour and a 
half, turning it once or twice; make force-meat 
balls, with a little veal fine chopped, crumbs, herbs, 
spices, a little butter, and one egg. Mix this to- 
gether, and make small balls, and put them on the 
meat; baste with butter, and dredge on a little 
flour; put in the oven for twenty minutes; add to 
the gravy a little butter and ‘our; let it boil, and 
pour it over the meat, 
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HARD GINGERBREAD, BAKED SHAD, 
dngredients,—Eight cups of flour, Ingredients,—Shad, 
Four cups of sugar, Bread crumbs, 
Two cups of butter, Salt pork. 
Two cups of milk, Herbs, 


Teaspoonful of soda, 

Ginger. 
Mix butter and sugar together ; add the milk with 
soda dissolved in it; then ginger to taste, some like 
it very hot; then the flour. Roll it very thin on 
tin baking sheets, and bake quickly. This is very 
nice, and keeps well, 


FRENCH CAKES, 

/ngredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Three cups of flour, 

Three eggs, 

One teaspoonful soda, 

Two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 

One cup chopped raisins. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs 
well-beaten ; dissolve the soda in the milk, and 
mix the cream tartar with the flour; add raisins 


and spice to taste; bake in rather a quick oven, 


BRISKET OF BEEF STUFFED, 


Ingredients.—Eight pounds of brisket, 

Bread crumbs, 

Herbs, 

Mace, pepper and salt, 

One onion, 
Make a dressing of the crumbs, herbs, chopped 
onions, etc.; mix it with one egg. Put this dressing 
between the fat and lean of the meat, and sew it 
up; flour a cloth, and pin the meat up very tight 
in it, and boil it five or six hours. When done, 
take off the cloth and press it till cold. Serve it 
cold, cut in thin slices. 


WHITE Soup, 

dngredients,—White stock, 

Two carrots, 

One turnip, 

One onion, 

Rice or vermicelli, 

Mace, pepper and salt, 
Take as much stock as you think you will need, 
and about a quarter as much water; put in the 
vegetables and seasoning, and boil it one hour, 
When done, strain it from the vegetables, and serve 
it with rice boiled dry, or the vermicelli taken from 
the soup. 


PEA Soup. 

ingredients,—One quart of peas, 

Two carrots, 

Two onions, 

One stock of celery, 

Four quarts of water, 

Salt pork. 
Put the peas to soak over night. In the morning 
put them in the soup-pot with the vegetables and 
water; let this boil four or five hours, adding boil- 
ing water as fast as it boils away ; strain it through 
a coarse sieve; add the pork, which should be 
boiled one hour in a separate pot; let it all boil 
together one hour, stirring it often. Great care 
should be taken that it does not scorch. Serve 
very hot with thin slices of toast. 





Pepper and salt, 

Clean the fish very nicely; stuff it as you would a 
fowl; make the stuffing of bread crumbs, pepper 
and salt, and a very little of the sweet herbs, After 
stuffing, sew the fish up and put it in the baking 
pan, putting over little strips of salt pork; baste 
tae fish often, and dredge it with flour. Be careful 
when serving not to break the fish. Adda little 
thickening to the gravy, and a glass of port wine; 
let it just boil, then turn over the fish, 


BROILED HALIBUT, 


/ngredients,—The nape of halibut, 

Butter, 

Pepper and salt, 
The nape, corned, is considered the most delicate 
for broiling. Wash it, and wipe it very dry; then 
sprinkle a little flour on it, Put the skinny side 
next to the fire at first, and broil it very moder- 
ately half an hour ; when ready for serving, put on 
butter, and a little pepper and salt. This is very 
nice for breakfast, but must be served very hot, 


APPLE PUDDING. 

(ngredients,—One dozen sour apples, 

One-half cup of cream, 

One teaspoonful of saleratus, 

One-half cup of buttermilk, 

Sugar, 

Salt, 

Flour to make stiff batter, 
Pare the apples, and cut them into small pieces 
into a buttered crockery pudding-dish. Spinkle a 
very little sugar over them, Mix all the other in- 
gredients well together to a stiff batter; pour this 
over the apples, and bake in a quick oven about 


three-quarters of an hour. Serve "4 fa rich 


sauce, 
APPLE JAM, 

Jngredients.—Three, pounds of apples, 

Two pounds of sugar, 

One ounce of cloves, 

Ginger, 

Lemon rind mixed, 
Pare the apples and cut them into small thin 
slices. Make a syrup of the sugar, and add the 
apples. Put the spice and lemon into a bag of 
coarse muslin, and boil with the apples and sugar. 
Boil very slowly in a preserving kettle, stirring 
constantly, with a wooden spoon, till you have a 
thick smooth jam. Take out the spice bag, and let 
the jam get thoroughly cold before putting it into 
jars. 

CRANBERRY JELLY. 

Ingredients.—One quart of cranberries, 

One and one-half pounds of sugar. 
Wash the cranberries and cut each one in two, 
Put them on the fire with the water that will cling 
to them, and stir in the sugar gradually. When 
the sugar melts, let all simmer slowly for two 
hours, stirring occasionally. Strain into moulds 
that have been dipped into iced water, 
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CROSS PUZZLE, 

The cross is compossed of ten words of five letters 
each, and two words of ten letters each. Every 
word begins and ends with the same letter. The 
short words mean: 1. A man’s proper name, 2. 
A wanderer, 3. A sharp instrument, 4. A stream 
of water. 5. To happen again. 6, To send to. 
7. Severity. 8. A governor. g. A manufacturer. 
ro. A general in the Union army. 

The two longest words signify : 
2. That which assists in breathing. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
—_ i) ee 
ae ped 
— |}; 
on ey yn 
tee ih Male 
ite © inn 


1. A meeting. 


A dish. An Americanlake. Good fortune. An 
Asiatic sea. Uncommon. A platform. The 
initials and finals give the names of two members of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet. 


CHARADES, 


No. 1. 


My second and last are made by my first when it 
is natural, and unmade by it when artificial, yet my 
last can be seen only in my first, and my first and 
last are together produced by my first. 


No. 2, 


I am that to which all should bow. My first 
syllable expresses what my whole inspires, and my 
second is a general dissolution. The third is a 


common grain, and the fourth and last is a common 
beverage. 





AN ARROW PUZZLE, - 
The longest word represents the name of a body 
of water in one of the Southern States, 
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The point of the arrow is composed of two words, 
one being the phonetic name of a Hindoo servant, 
and the other a town of Asiatic Turkey. The 
feather-end is composed of four words, expressing 
a very usual female name; a town in Colorado; a 
town in Ireland ; and a pet name for a girl. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 
efgilnoprrssw. 
From the above, discover one of the great delights 
of this season of the year. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
First in the mode, but not in the style; 
Next in a hat, but not in a tile; 
Third in a cavern, but not in a cave; 
Fourth in the tomb, but not in the grave; 
Fifth in the sailor, but not in the stream; 
Sixth in the wood, but not in the beam; 
The last in a vision, but ne'er in a dream, 
When each letter is called to mind, 
A hero of Scott's you then will find, 


RIDDLE. 

When I am whole, I am a word of four letters, 
and have two legs. Take away one of the letters, 
and I immediately have four legs. If, however, one 
hundred be taken from my whole, I often contain 
many very active legs, and am a general misunder- 
standing. 


REVERSALS. 


No. f. 
{ contain only three letters, yet I am the impos- 
ing title of a very dignified man. Reversed, I am 
a very undignified gesture, 


No, 2. 
In three letters I convey a gentle touch, and when 
reversed I am a touch yet more gentle, 


TRANSPOSITION, 

Take the name of one of the twelve tribes of 
Israei, and when transposed find a garment worn by 
the women of Israel. Transpose again, and behold 
the act of every human creature; again transpose, 
and find what every human creature should avoid, 
and to which, if they succumb, they will be my 
final transposition. 
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GAMES. ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL 
NUMBER, | 
SEE-SAW. Answer to Top Pussie. 

This simple, old-fashioned play never loses its EL 
attraction, perhaps on account of the slight sense of 
danger that accompanies it. A plank balanced 
upon a fence, a stump, or any other sufficient rest- 
ing place, is all that is necessary, and many children 
especially enjoy playing ‘‘ candle,” that is, standing 
on the centre of the board to keep it in balance, L 
while two comrades sit on either end. Those who 
sit on the ends and swing each other up and down 
frequently keep time to a song. Two common 
versions are as follows: 


The great Mogul and the little Bashaw 
Sat on a plank and played see-saw ; 
Now one went up, and the other went down, Ladder Puzzle, 
Till the Mogul fell off and smashed his crown ; : 
At which the Bashaw sat up a great roar, 

And never again would venture to soar. 
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See-saw, Margery Daw, 

The oldest old woman that ever I saw, 

Up we go, up we go, into the sky; 

Plump we come, plump, down from on high. 

THE MYSTERIOUS MOUTH; OR, 
LAUGHING LIPS, 


A curtain should be provided, which may be an 
old sheet, into which a small slit may be cut, or it 
may be more convenient to hang a large newspaper 
as a screen over a common kitchen clothes-horse. 
Into either of these a puncture or slit must be made, 
barely sufficient to allow a person's mouth to pro- 
trude. When this is arranged, one of the players 
can be asked to leave the room, while several 
others, in his absence, retire behind the screen. 
One of these pushes his lips through the slit, hold- 
ing the curtain or screen in position from behind. 
The one who has been sent from. the room then 
returns to guess at the ownership of the mysterious 
mouth. Although this feature is so especially 
expressive of character, it will lose so much of its ioe 
customary appearance when deprived of its usual An Addition. 
adjuncts that identification becomes very difficult. Air-hair-chair. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. Star Pussile, 


The players are divided into two equal parties, E 
and they select lines upon which they stand, oppo 
site each other. The party that commence the 
play retire for consultation, and agree upon some Oo 
trade. They then assume their places on the line, ‘ N 
and stand perfectly quiet until their Leader pro- 
nounces, loudly: ‘‘Go to work."" The whole line z.s.0 ff 
then instantly endeavors to imitate the motions of H 
the trade they have secretly selected. As soon as 
one of the other side cries out the name of the trade, 
the Jacks instantly run for a chosen base, while the R 
guessers pursue, If any Jacks are caught, they be- E E 
come prisoners to the other party, which repeats the E 
periormance, ‘The game thus proceeds, the party Arithmetical Problem. 
having the largest number winning the game at 
last. C-I-V-I-L. 

THE QUIZ, ' Riddle, 


An equal number of players seat themselves in The letter K. Lin-k. Pin-k. Sin-k. Win-k 
two rows, directly opposite each other. The Quiz| par Mar-k. Par-k. 
stands between the two rows and asks a question, 
which must be answered instantly by the player Word Square. 
directly opposite to the one questioned, Any player rae he OS 
answering for herself must pay a forfeit and become IBEX 
the Quiz. Also if the one whose place it is to 
answer does not respond before the Quiz counts ten, ae 
she must pay a forfeit and take the place of Quiz. ee hae, Be 
When the company is large enough, it adds to the f . 
fun to have two or more act as Quiz at the same Double Acrostic, 
time, General Scott. Molino del Rey. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book, All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 





OUR STEEL PLATE, 

Our illustration this month is a scene from 
Dickens's Great Hxpectations, Mr. Darley has 
caught the spirit of the scene as given by Dickens, 
and introduces us to Pip, Mr. and Mrs, Joe Gar- 
gery. Pip has returned from his stolen visit to the 
convict, whom he had treated to a pie confiscated 
from Mrs, Joe's pantry, and also to a file to assist 
in severing the irons in which the convict had 
escaped. Mrs, Gargery, discovering his absence, 
had worked herself into one of her ** tantrums," and, 
armed with the “tickler,"’ was on the war-path for 
Pip. Dear old Joe had barely time to tell Pip of 
the irascible state of his wife, when she puts in her 
appearance, in a great excitement, and flourishes 
the tickler in fearful proximity te Pip's tender skin, 
Joe looms up as the rough but ready shield for the 
lad, but does not appear to appease Mrs, Joe's 
wrath in the least. Read chapter III. of Great 
Expectations, and see how vividly the story is told 
in the steel plate. 





Our fifth novel of the series, ‘‘A Story of the Sea," 
hy Estelle Thompson, is well worthy its place, The 
gifted author has given us a love story that will be 
read with unalloyed interest, Besides this, we give 
the usual excellent miscellany from good writers. 





In the mammoth colored plate of fashions we give 
three street costumes, two for ladies and one for a 
child, all of which cannot fail to please our readers ; 
also two pretty evening toilets, and an exquisitely 
beautiful house dress, 

In the display of other fashions we feel that more 
than our usual beautiful variety is given; street, 
house, and evening costumes vie with each other in 
beauty, while wraps, bonnets, jewelry, jackets, and 
other novelties, make an attractive display. 

The pattern for underclothing in Work Depart- 
ment is for a nightdress of the princess shape, a 
very comfortable and pretty shape when made up. 

In the fancy work are designs for a scrap-basket, 
embroidery for a drape for a bracket which is re- 
markably pretty and effective, also for the braid trim- 
ming now so much used for ladies’ and children’s 
clothing, while the pretty doll's costume cannot fail 
to please the little folks. 

The diagram pattern is for a child's walking dress, 
and will recommend itself to fond mammas for their 
little ones. 


IS IT PLAGIARISM? 


On page 258 of the March number, current vol- 
ume, we gave a little poem by Annie Somers Gil- 
christ, entitled * Best of All." The poem had been 
placed among the accepted MSS. many months 





since, and a casual glance at it recently caused us 
to use it, We have before us a courteous letter 
from Mr. George H. Snyder, of Baltimore, who 
looks upon “ Best of All’' as a piece of piracy, and 
sends us the lines given below from his own pen, 
which were published in 1869. If our readers will 
compare the two, they will agree that Mr. Snyder 
is about right in calling ‘ Best of All” a piece of 
piracy. The wonder to us is that any one in these 
modern days should have the hardihood to steal 
the published thoughts of others, when detection 
and exposure are so sure to follow the theft, Here 
is Mr. Snyder's poem: : 
LIFE’S FAIREST CROWN, 


BY GEO, H, SNYDER, 
This weary world has little it can give 
To make us truly blest; its rarest things 
Will not suffice—a hungering soul can live 
On none of its most treasured offerings, 
What doth avail the rare designs of art? 
What profit gems or products of the loom, 
Or varied spoils of every Orient mart, 
To a sad soul enwrapped in loneliest gloom ? 
They cannot bear for it one throb of pain, 
Or freshen up life's drooping flowers again ! 


Can the quick flashes of a subtle wit 
Nerve the sick soul to grapple with its fate ? 
Or, when the wine flows free, and gayly flit 
The charmful hours from early morn till late, 
And sweet-voiced mirth sings loudest in the hall 
Where beauty smiles on manhood, can we bid 
Our aching brains to quiet, and fling all 
Our thronging sorrows from us? Can we ria 
Our shoulders of their crosses, and go back 
With red-cheeked Youth upon life's morning 
track ? 


Ah nolahno! And yet there is a prize, 
Dearer than all, for which we hunggg still; 
The soft love-glances of a dear one's eyes, 
The tender hand-clasps our sore hearts to fill 
With sense of loving presence all our own ; 
The simple tokens of unfailing love, 
The deep heart-throbs that beat for us alone, 
Caressing hands, and ceaseless acts to prove 
Our better selves by one soul understood— 
7 Ais is life's fairest crown, earth's chiefest good ! 


-— 
°° 


>kOuR Boek TABLE. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROS., Philadelphia :- — 
LINDA. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

As a writer of fiction, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz 
acquired a reputation in her brief life which has 
continued fresh to the present day; and many who 
were familiar with her work in their younger days, 
can now take up any of her books and find pleasure 
in their perusal. Asa love story, “ Linda” is one 
of the best produced, although (if we mistake not), 
it was one of the earliest of Mrs. Hentaz's efforts, 
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THE BLACK VENUS. By Adolph Belot. 

This is a love story out of the beaten track, and the 
reader must take a journey through Africa before 
he reaches the climax, Some of the descriptions 
are vivid, and show a master's hand, 

FRANK FORESTER’'S SPORTING SCENES 
AND CHARACTERS, By Henry William 
Herbert, In two volumes, Price $4. 

We have here a collection of ‘The Warwick 
Woodlands,” “* My Shooting Box," “ The Quorn- 
don Hounds,” and “ The Deerstalkers,” all brought 
together under handsome binding and in uniform 
style. Each of these books received a flattering 
reception at the hands of the public when they first 
appeared, “ Frank Forester,’’ besides being born 
to a taste for field sports, had fhe great gift of being 
able to teli his experiences so charmingly that the 
reader feels his pulses quickened in the perusal, 
almost as they would were he in the saddle in 
the midst of the hunt, or by the stream with a quiv- 
ering trout dangling on his line, 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston :-—= 
MOTHERHOOD, A poein, 

The author does not give her name, There is an 
occasional spark of beauty glowing in the lines, 
and as a whole the poem is clean and fresh in 
thought and expression. Without its beautiful 
typographical setting, it would hardly secure a 
second perusal, 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York :— 
THE NEW NOBILITY. By John W. Forney. 

Col, Forney has conquered his high position 
among American writers by his unflagging industry, 
and close, earnest studiousness, A man $80 versatile 
as to discuss with intelligent criticism arts, science 
and mechanics, nations and their climates, politics 
and religion inthe same evening with divers per- 
sons, and turn from each of his hearers to take part 
in the small talk of society with equal grace, is cer- 
tainly a genius—and this every acquaintance of the 
Colonel knows him to be fully capable of doing. 


When this novel was promised, we took oceasion te“ 
| Uieached by the use of a soap prepared by taking 


advance our belief that it would be a work of merit. 
that would find earnest admirers all over our coun- 
try. With the book before us, we are sure that our 
expressed belief will be fully realized. The story 
will be read with increasing interest to its climax, 
and in this section of country some of the leading 
characters will be recognized because their well- 
known portraits are so faithfully drawn, The 
Colonel gives credittv Rev. W. M,. Adams, author 
of the * New Timothy,” for large assistance. The 
chain is so excellently welded that we are not able 
to discern where Mr. Adams’ work comes in, with- 
out accepting the author's statement in the preface. 
Poor Achilles Deschards could well be spared from 
the story without loss of interest in the plot—no 
matter who fathers his being there. 
LADY CLARA DE VERE. By Friedrich Spiel- 

hagen, 
GREAT SINGERS. Second Series, Malibran to 

Titiens. By George T. Ferris, 

These are two recent additions to the new Handy- 
Volume Series, and are really worthy of the com- 





pany they will get into, The first is a well-told 
love story of English life, with a good deal of the 
possible in plot. The second is a continuation of 
the biographical sketches of great singers, fairly 
accurate as far as it goes, but omits not a few 
names to whom the world had accorded almost as 
much praise as to those mentioned. 


MUSIC RECEIVED :— 
From Gro, D, NEWHALL & Co.,Cincinnati, O.:— 

ONLY TO SEE HER FACE AGAIN, Song and 
chorus, by James E., Stewart. 

"NEATH THE VIOLETS. Song and chorus, by 
Charles J. Coleman. 

O, COME AGAIN, JAMIE, Ballad, by J. R. 
Campbell, 

HANNAH SIMPSON'S WEDDING. A minstrel 
song and chorus, by Charles A. Williams. 

KISS THE BABY ONCE FOR ME, Song and 
chorus, by Will S. Hays. 

MUFFLE THE BELL, OUR NELLIE'S DY- 
ING. Song and chorus, by James E, Stewart. 
WHEN THE DEWDROPS KISS THE ROSES, 

Song and chorus, by Chas. A, Williams, 


From C, J. WHITNEY, Detroit, Mich, :-— 
ELLA. Polka caprice for cornet, with piano ac- 
companiment, by J. H. Simonds. 
CALLING. Concert song, by Spencer Lane. 
WOOD NYMPHS. Valse, by Arthur A. Clappé. 


From F, W. HELMICK, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 
GONE ON BEFORE O'ER THE RIVER OF 
TIME, Song and chorus, by P, O. Hudson, 

From SPEAR & DENHOFF, New York ;— 
WHEN THE DEW DROPS’ BRIGHTLY 
GLISTEN,. Song by Mrs. A, Elmore, 


2 
2 





MIss ALETTA JACOBS was the first woman to 
receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Hol- 
land, It is said she enjoys a lucrative practice at 
Amsterdam. 


STRAW HATS which have turned yellow may be 





any good soda soap and precipitating it from its 
solution by means of common salt, and adding to 
it one-fourth the weight of sulphate of soda, pre- 
viously rubbed into a mass with water, then drying 
the product. About equal parts, by weight, of 
water are to be poured upon this, and for every 
two pounds of soap, half an ounce of spirits of sal- 
ammoniac is to be added; and after the whole has 
assumed a gelatinous consistency, one part of the 
mass is to be dissolved in eight parts of warm 
water; smaller proportions of the foregoing will 
of course answer for a few articles. The objects to 
be bleached are to be washed by means of a brush 
in this solution, and transferred, while still moist, 
into water acidulated with hydrochloric acid 
(twenty-five parts water to one and a-haif of acid), 
and allowed to remain a few hours in this liquid. 
They are then to be washed with fresh cold water 
and dried. Experiment has proved the results of 
this method of bleaching to be exceedingly satis- 
factory. 
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AMERICAN GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


DRAWN expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boo, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


This design is an American Gothic style now 
prevailing. The building contains, interiorly, 
full accommodations for a small family. The 
plans explain themselves. The building, finished 
with hard wood inside, Eastlake style of frame, 
will cost $6,000; of brick, $6,500; of stone, 
$7,000. It is supplied with hot and cold water, 


range, heater in cellar, grates to two rooms, and 
gas-piping throughout, with all their necessary de- 
tails; $1,000 less if not put in, 


We will make 





full drawings for two and a half per cent. upon 
the estimates: $150 if frame; $162.50 if of 
brick ; $175 if of stone. ‘The windows of cathe- 
dral glass, headed in top sash, Inside shutters 
throughout, Slate roof. 

“ Hobbs’ Architecture,” a well bound book» 
containing 123 designs and plans (all different), 
will be sent to any address upon the receipt of 
$3.50 (postage free). For all information, address 
Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, as above. 
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law -yer said,“I see, She has left to you her old arm chair.” 
fire is burn-ing bright, You canthen sit in your old arm _ chair. 
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CHORUS. 





And how they titter’d, how they chaff’d,How my brother and - ter laugh’d, 
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Granny had on - ly left to me her old arm chair, 
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3. What my brother szid was true, for in a year or two, 
Strange to say, I settled down in married life; 
I first a girl did court, and then the ring 1 bought, 
Took her to church and when she was my wife; 
The old girl and me, were as happy as could be, 
For when my work was over I declare, 
I ne’er abroad would roam, but each night would stay at home, 
And be seated in my old arm chair.—Cnorvus, 


4. Qne night the chair fell down, when I pick’d it up I found 
The seat ha: fallen out upon the floor; 

And there to my surprise I saw before my eyes, 
A lot of notes, two thousand pounds or more; 

When my brother heard of this, the fellow I confess, 
Went nearly mad with rage, and tore his hair. 

But I only laughed at him, then said unto him ‘‘Jem, 
Don’t you wish you had the old arm chair?—Cuorus, 











